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Formerly, when the wool was 
bagged and off to Eastern wool 
centers, the grower ceased in most 
cases to have any interest in it. 
Business customs established when 
wool was a frontier product ad- 
hered to the industry, but in. the 
stress of readjustment, growers are 
finding their own institutions capa- 
ble of a larger part in the com- 
merce of wool. 

















Home Treatment For Wool Problems 


Analysis of the Causes of Decline Gives Confidence in the Future—Some Weaknessea in the 


Twelve months have passed since 
the sheep business ran into a storm. 
The gale came from a clear sky and 
the sails were not set for rough wea- 
ther, though 
usual wise ones have appeared to say 
that they expected it all the time. It 
must be admitted that an occasional 
one had shortened sail, but the general 
tun of astute business men were as 
unprepared for the course of deflation 
as was the sheepman. 


since it happened the 


That-there will be a final return to 
prosperous times is as certain as sun- 
shine after storm, though some whose 
courage is may entertain the 
spirit of the crofter’s reply to the 
Scotch parson who, after a wet spring 


low 


and a cold growing season, reassured 
his parishioners with the promise ot 
the Scriptures, “Seed time and harvest 
shall never fail.” “Aye,” replied Sandy, 
“but it dinna sae what kind of a har- 
vest it will be.” 


Why Wool Fell First 


To show the existence of elements 
that must produce a real harvest is 





Sheep Man’s Business That Are Being Remedied. 


one of the objects of this article. The 
portrayal of those things that must 
bring a return of better times can be 
made by an examination of the past 
year’s experiences and their causes. 
Not that a post-mortem study of hopes 
for restored wool values is pleasing, 
but a full knowledge of the case shows 
that the cause was not one that will 
continue and that new hopes will cer- 
tainly be realized. 

It is by no means all of the story to 
say that the wool man’s troubles were 
those of every other business, which 
in 1920 experienced an inevitable de- 
flation from a rampant expansion 
It is a fact that wool 
was hit first and hit hardest and in 
the causes of this special visitation lie 
some of the hopes for the future. 


based on credit. 


The effect of readjustment came first 
to the wool men because the inflation 
had been the greatest in business based 
upon their product. A second reason 
for their having had to start the pro- 
ceedings was found in the fact that 


easy credit had reached the 


point 


where restriction was necessary just 
at the time that the woolgrowers’ crop 
was ready to go into the market. 


The textile industry and wool lend 
themselves to great extremes in per- 
iods of expansion and of retraction. 
Unlike the business of handling and 
purchasing food, the purchase and con- 
sumption of clothing materials can al- 
ways be postponed for a considerable 
time when buyers are so minded. On 
the other hand, when money is easy, 
the indulgence in clothing is an at- 
tractive and logical method of utiliz- 
ing increased income. The variety of 
clothing which one can accumulate is 
easily preserved and much more use- 
ful as a display of opulence to impress 
others than can possibly be true of 
other commodities. It was principally 
the increased expenditures of war-time 
wage earners that carried the volume 
of textile business to such a high point 
and to such high prices. The produc- 
er of the raw material by no means 
shared in this development as largely 
as did the manufacturer and the dis- 
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tributor. However, he did obtain a 
part, but, as seems inevitable in times 
of retraction, the value of the raw ma- 
terial first showed the effects of the 
change because of the disinclination of 
manufacturers to prepare further for 
business, the outlet for which was dis- 
appearing. 
Wool Hit Hardest 

The sheepman’s business was hit 
hardest in the first place, because of 
the extreme inflation and profit-taking 
in the products of his material, and 
in the second place, because of some 
inherent weaknesses in the character 
of the range sheep business as it 
must be conducted under existing con- 
ditions. Among the latter were the 
unavoidable losses and unusual expen- 
ses of the summer and winter preced- 
ing the spring of 1920. Investments in 
land had crippled many outfits. Those 
who were not large land owners were 
also operating on borrowed capital, but 
in the latter case, the sheep themselves 
furnished the collateral. With the 
shrinkage in the value of the product 
the standing of the collateral was also 
impaired. If flockowners had been 
more generally owners of their graz- 
ing lands, their financing would have 
been more largely arranged through 
loans upon real estate. While such 
loans are not now obtainable, they 
were to be had then and constitute a 
form of collateral that is more depend- 
able for both borrower and lender. The 
desirability of such a condition has al- 
ways been recognized, but a settled 
policy in respect to public lands has 
never been formulated by the national 
government. It has been urged by 
stockmen and others but without suc- 
cess. The sheepmen are not, there- 
fore, open to blame for failure to bet- 
ter entrench themselves in this respect 
for times of stress. 


Peculiarities of Wool Business Work 
Both Ways 


While large purchases of clothing 
materials were being made at unheard 
of prices, there was at the same time 
a large part of our population that re- 
frained from buying during war times. 
With the failure of the clothing trade 
to reduce to after-war prices, this 
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same element stayed out of the mar- 
ket and largely constitute what has 
since been known as the buyers’ strike. 
Among this class of people there is a 
great need of clothing of all descrip- 
tions. The ability to purchase is there 
and will be exercised when there is 
conviction that prices are on a reason- 
able basis. It is not easy to even esti- 
mate the great-stimulus that would 
result to the wool and woolen trade 
generally from the resumption of this 
buying, the beginning of which awaits 
the willingness of retailers to pay the 
necessary price of loss on old stocks 
as a means of getting back to larger 
volumes of trade handled on moderate 
margins. 

If wool and clothing production are 
most subject to the adverse effect of 
evepended buying they also have the 
compensating features of greater sti- 
mulation when consumers are in funds. 
The consumers needing  replenish- 
ment of their wardrobes are not now 
so much out of funds as out of sorts 
with their tailors. Perhaps the poor 
tailor is not so largely to blame, but 
if it is true that he cannot cut prices 
more than he has done, then the ab- 
sence of patronage will produce a con- 
dition of unemployment that will allow 
resumption at figures that appeal to 
the public. A prominent British man- 
ufacturer has predicted that the re- 
turn to even prices in textile lines will 
be accomplished by a series of booms 
and slumps of lessening extent until 
a normal steadiness is established. 

A Place for the Surplus 

The ebb and flow peculiar to wool 
trades is disheartening to growers at 
the ebb, but stimulating in the stage 
of flow. These fluctuations are pecul- 
iar to wool partly because of its being 
the subject of commerce over great 
distances. Its non-perishable quality 
and high value in proportion to weight 
have caused it to be produced in far 
away countries and has made more 
densely populated areas dependent up- 
on the ends of the earth for their sup- 
plies. This also makes wool values 
especially sensitive to events in any 
one of the producing or consuming 
countries. The effect of a world war 
upon.such a commerce was most up- 
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setting. With Continental Europe 
using every pound of wool obtainable 
for its armies, civilian requirements 
have not been filled for seven years, 
The small amounts of wool that could 
be obtained in 1920 had largely to be 
exported as goods because in no other 
way could labor be used to produce 
means for purchasing food. 

The best possible estimates of the 
world’s stocks and materials places the 
total visible supply, including produc- 
tion of the first six months of 1921, 
at around five billion pounds. When 
it is considered that the normal pre- 
war consumption of wool in the world 
was over three billion pounds per year, 
and that most of this amount is nor- 
mally held in stock, it is readily seen 
that the extra two billion does not 
constitute such a complete overload as 
has frequently been represented. The 
amount of the real surplus would not 
suffice to meet the deficiencies of the 
continent. What is lacking on the part 
of those countries is the ability to pay 
for the material from which to manu- 
facture that which is so 
needed. 

The direction of stocks to 
countries would greatly lessen the load 
that has been seeking disposition in 
the United States. Curtailment of im- 
ports will have been accomplished by 
Congress during the month, but unfor- 
tunately the delay has stimulated the 
arrival of shipments for which a rise 
is due after the duty is in effect. 

Remedying the Weaknesses 

Vulnerable spots in the range sheep 
business have been referred to in the 
first part of this article. Those men- 
tioned, particularly irregularities in 
wool demand, land tenure, and to some 
extent financial customs, are beyond 
the power of the woolgrower quickly 
to remedy or to improve, and must re- 
main for some time as fields for ser- 
vice by organizations of producers and 
allied interests. 

Some of the weaknesses for which 
the remedies lie chiefly at the hands 
of the sheep raisers have been shown 
up still more strongly by the existing 
conditions and important constructive 
steps have been taken to improve mat- 
ters. This is most notably shown by 


urgently 


those 
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the plans evolved for selling the 1921 
wool clip and financing the growers be- 
tween shearing and the time when 
selling can be done in accordance with 
conservative business judgment. 

The time honored and continuously 
condemned system of selling wool at 
the ranch is preferred by only a small 
minority of wool men. It has been 
practised by a majority because of lack 
of faith in the alternative of selling by 
consignment. It has always been il- 
logical to expect full satisfaction from 
the sale of consigned shipments by con- 
cerns who at the same time were of- 
fering their own wool taken on as a 
speculation. Dissatisfaction with 
transactions of such character has too 
often been made the basis of condem- 
nation of the consignment system, 
when in fact the system was sound 
but the agency employed was devel- 
oped for an entirely different plan. A 
few houses doing only consignment 
business have been in the field but 
until lately the importance of support 
to make them large and constant act- 
ual sellers of wool and a real force in 
the market as representing producers 
has not adequately been realized. 

The past six months have added 
greatly to the conviction on all sides 
that the logical plan and the one that 
must ultimately obtain is that of hav- 
ing selling done by concerns making 
selling on commission their exclusive 
business. The conviction is also gain- 
ing that the selling of wool and its 
financing while awaiting sale are func- 
tions for separate and distinct agen- 
cies. 

The Western banker has quite large- 
ly left to the East the work of carry- 
ing the wool growers’ crop through 
the time that must elapse before most 
of it can be fed into manufacturing 
machinery. Money furnished by the 
manufacturing centres for use in ad- 
vancing upon consigned wools was 
Naturally and necessarily subject to 
talls as occasioned by conditions ex- 
isting at those points: While it can- 
Not be said that demands for repay- 
ment of such borrowings have worked 
more hardship than in the case of loans 
obtained in the growing sections, it 
has become clearer that it is right, 
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proper, and necessary that the grow- 
er’s own bank should undertake to 
furnish him the means that he needs 
to obtain by using his wool as col- 
lateral, which he virtually does when 
he accepts an advance. Realizing the 
bad condition in which many of their 
customers might now be placed under 
the old plan, and with an eye to the 
harmful consequences of such upon the 
value of securities for other loans, a 
number of influential and conservative 
bankers in several Western states have 
joined in helping to establish a more 
logical plan of financing. 


Financing Western Wools in the West 


That wools should enter commerce 
and be financed as commodities, inde- 
pendent of their producers’ obligations, 
is now advocated by some Western 
financiers. This is a new step in that 
it allows the handlers of sheep finan- 
ces to use the wool itself in obtaining 
fresh money which some banks are not 
ready to supply and which properly 
should be obtainable upon the com- 
modity itself. This is a feature of the 
Utah wool plan, whereby title to the 
wool is placed with the marketing com- 
mittee, enabling the home banks to 
obtain funds thereon for distribution, 
according to needs among those par- 
ticipating in the pool. A clear title to 
the wool must be shown, but this can 
usually be obtained through a release 
from the mortgagee who finds it to his 
interest to have the borrower obtain 
money upon his clip even though only 
a part of it is applied upon the previous 
indebtedness. 

Southern Wyoming banks, with the 
encouragement of the president of the 
State Bankers Association, Mr. John 
Hay, of Rock Springs, will show their 
support of home business by relieving 
their customers from the need of forc- 
ing sales for cash on a depressed mar- 
ket. This will be done by granting 
necessary loans to those having clips 
in good and readily marketable shape 
and stored with the maximum of saf- 
ety and minimum of expense. Some- 
what similar service is being provided 
in Montana, Idaho and California. 


In spite of much disappointment and 
difficulty the sheepmen are weather- 
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ing the storm and getting into posi- 
tion for less precarious business in the 
future. They may yet say, “The hard- 
er we’re hit the higher we bounce.” 





TEXAS RELEASED FROM SHEEP- 
SCAB QUARANTINE 





A new quarantine order issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture releases the entire state of 
Texas from quarantine for sheep scab- 
ies. The order became effective April 
15, 1921. Texas counties which until 
recently have been subject to quar- 
antine regulations and which are now 
released are: Concho, Crockett, Edw- 
ards, Kimble, Menard, Pecos, Schlei- 
cher, Sutton, Terrell, Tom Green, and 
Valverde. 

According to veterinarians in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry there are 
a number of cases of sheep scab stil! 
existing in Texas, but the disease is so 
well under control that a continuance 
of the quarantine in the “Lone Star 
State” is considered no longer neces- 
sary. According to the new order pro- 
mulgated by the department, the fel- 
lowing areas of the United States are 
still under quarantine: 

California: | Mendocino, Soncma, 
San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Fresno, Mer- 
ced, Madera, Tulare, Kings, and Kern 
counties, and the island of San Clem- 
ente. 

Louisiana: The parishes of Allen, 
Beauregard, and Vernon. 

Sheep may be shipped, transported 
or otherwise moved from the quaran- 
tine areas to any other part of the 
country only in accordance with the 
regulations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the prevention of the spread 
of scabies in sheep. 





PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 





Have you a good, clear picture of 
Western sheep on the range or at the 
home ranch; or a picture showing any 
of the activities incidental to the rais- 
ing of sheep or the growing of wool? 
For the best picture of this kind re- 
ceived before June first, we will pay 
$5 in cash. 
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A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OPINION 


“Just sit tight—that’s about all we 
can do.” 

Thus, tersely, does O. N. Shaw, sheep 
owner and livestock financier af Los 
Angeles, Cal.. sum up the present sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Shaw, in addition to running 
several thousand breeding ewes in the 
Imperial Valley of California, is inter- 
ested in a number of land and live- 
stock deals, and is president of the 
Imperial Livestock 
Company. 

“There is no occasion to regard the 
outlook as hopeless,” he said recently. 
“The hard times we are going through 
in the stock business, with the result- 
ing decrease in breeding animals, sure- 


and Mortgage 
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and banks is to feel their way cautious- 
ly, standing together in order to pro- 
tect each other, and taking advantage 
of every improvement in the situation. 
Yet, until present loans are at least 
partially liquidated, the unfortunate 
owner can expect little except keep- 
ing his nose to the grindstone. This 
is Mr. Shaw’s view of the matter as 
both owner and banker. The range- 
man, he said, is better off than the 
feeder, who must market his stuff when 
it is “ripe.” 

Discussing conditions in California 
and the Southwest he pictured the 
present situation as “adding insult to 
injury.” Following the recent period 
of intense business depression, came 
drouths throughout parts of southern 
California, Arizona and New Mexico, 
which added to the dilemma. Around 





Docking early lambs in the Imperial Valley. 


ly will result in higher prices and 
stronger demand in the long run. It 
may be five years before some of the 
livestock men get on their feet again 
financially. But those who can hang 
on, and get the necessary financial sup- 
port, should win out in the final analy- 
sis.” 

The most serious problem confront- 
ing the sheep owners, Mr. Shaw 
agreed, was that of reducing existing 
loans. Much Western stock, he point- 
ed out, is loaded now with loans equal 
to its present value. The banks and 
loan companies, therefore, scarcely can 
be expected to advance miore money; 
yet the owners, on the other hand, are 
finding it next to impossible to reduce 
outstanding indebtedness. Therefore, 
the only possible plan for both owners 


some of the water holes, he asserted, 
the bones of scores of cattle are bleach- 
ing. 

“I know of Arizona sheepmen who 
have knocked the lambs on the head 
this spring in order to save their 
ewes,” said Mr. Shaw. “In some sec- 
tions they have experienced the worst 
drought in 25 years. Because of dry 
ranges, the lamb crop in the South- 
west and southern California will be 
extremely small. I doubt if many 
lambs will be shipped east from these 
sections; probably Pacific Coast kill- 
ers will absorb the entire crop.” 

Reviewing the operations which he 
and associates have carried on in the 
Imperial Valley, Mr. Shaw displayed a 
note of optimism. Previous seasons 
had proved quite profitable, he said, 
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and while the number of ewes has been 
considerably reduced, it is their inten. 
tion to market quite a large consign- 
ment of fat lambs off of alfalfa pas- 
ture this year. 

The plan followed on the Valley 
ranches will be of interest, no doubt, 
to sheepmen in other parts of the coun- 
try. The Imperial Valley, it should be 
explained, is seasonally from six weeks 
to three months ahead of any other 
agricultural section, and green pasture 
is available all winter. Because of the 
intense summer heat, ewes which re- 
main in the Valley usually are shorn 
twice a year. 

The type of breeder favored by the 
Shaw interests is a light-weight South- 
ern ewe, perhaps several crosses re- 
moved from a Navajo. Bringing these 
ewes into the Valley from the range 
after early breeding, Mr. Shaw places 


them at once on pasture. After win- 


tering on barley and alfalfa, the ewes 
are in fine condition to produce quan- 
tities of milk and thus to raise quick- 


maturing, hardy lambs, he points out. 
It is planned to market most of the 
lambs before August—some as early 
as May and June. Those not up to 
weight by August are shorn and held 
over with the ewes, to be marketed 
later in the fall or following winter, 
when the market usually rules high. 
“The lambs are out of the way so 
early and the ewes on such good feed 
during the balance of the year that it 
is possible to breed again for even 
earlier lambs the following spring,” 
concluded M~- Shaw. “We have 
brought in 2,500 to 3,000 ewes in this 
way and marketed one wool crop and 
two lamb crops eighteen 
months. Having the common ewes, 


within 


we hesitate about experimenting fur- 
ther—at least under condi- 
tions.” 

As to the immediate future Mr. Shaw 
stated that much depended upon the 
rainfall. “If summer rains prevail im 
Arizona and other parts of the South 
west,” he said, “Some of the sections 
that were hurt the most may pull 
through. If there are no summer 
rains—.” He left the rest to the read- 
er’s imagination. 

James C. Knollin. 
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MICHIGAN SHEEP CONDITIONS 
AND WOOL SALES 


The last day of April finds us in 
Michigan, where weather conditions 
during the spring have been far from 
favorable for farming. There was no 
winter here, but April has been wet, 
so wet that sowing of spring crops has 
been unduly delayed. Grass is green 
and lush, and livestock is going to pas- 
ture at least two weeks early. Cli- 
matic conditions are hindering farm- 
ers, but markets are the big trouble. 
This is a large feeding section and 
many are just now cleaning up their 
lots. Cattle that cost 9 and 10 cents 
last fall are now bringing 6%4 to 8 
cents; lambs that cost 10 to 14 cents 
sold at 7 to 9 cents. Many farmers, 
after feeding all winter, are not get- 
ting back for the finished product the 
first money cost of the animal, to say 
nothing of their feed and labor. Their 
power to purchase manufactured prod- 
ucts can be easily estimated; the effect 
of these markets on next fall’s feeder 
prices cannot be beneficial. 

Shearing is in progress in many 
parts of the state. Most farmers are 
sending their clip to the Farm Bureau 
pool at Lansing, but in a few localities 
buyers are operating. There seems to 
be no definite price basis. One place 
we learned 20 to 28 cents was being 
paid the farmers, from another source 
we learned as low as 15 to 18 cents was 
being offered, with no takers. Wools 
recently sold through the Farm Bu- 
reau brought from 16% cents for the 
rejects of some low wools to 33% cents 
for fine Delaine. This is surely one 
time when the farmer grower should 
pool his wool and let it await a decent 
market. People cannot always go 
without wool, and with such conditions 
sheep population must inevitably de- 
crease. The manufacturing and finan- 
cial sections of this country, especially 
in the East, seem to have little regard 
for the welfare of the producers, and 
the woolgrower is hit about-the hard- 
est. How long he can stand the pres- 
sure depends on how low the prices of 
his product are forced, and how much 
penalty he is forced to pay for trying 
to maintain his business. When five to 
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seven pounds of wool is required to pay 
expenses and debts which should be 


covered by two pounds of wool the 
grower cannot continue indefinitely. 


Labor, transportation, land; in fact, 
everything that enters into the cost of 
growing a pound of wool today, is 50 
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to 200 per cent higher than it was 
seven years ago; and still they have 
the nerve to expect to buy wool at a 
money price actually less than then. 
There must be a change from such 
conditions, and that very soon.—Ros- 
coe Wood. 








Ballistics for the Sheep Camp g 


No sheep camp outfit is complete 
without a good rifle, handy and ready 
to use. Some men see in a rifle more 
than a mere gun and realize that one 
rifle is not as good as another for vari- 


ous reasons. However, the vast ma- 


instance let us take the well known 
.30-30 cartridge which is so often found 
in the West, and the rather new .250- 
3000 Savage cartridge. The trajectory, 
or in other words, the rise of the bul- 
let above the line of sight, in the .30- 




















The selection and right use of fire-arms for the sheep camp is 
repaid many fold by the extra number of lambs sent to market. 








jority of sheepmen and herders have 
other things than guns to think of and 
for that reason it occurs to me that 
perhaps a few lines on rifles might be 
of interest and perhaps very helpful to 
the busy men for whom. this is writ- 
ten. 

Everyone knows that when a bullet 
leaves the rifle barrel it does not shoot 
in a flat line to the point aimed at. 
On the other hand it cuts a curve 
through the air, and at every point in 
the line of its flight it is above the 
line of sight except, at the muzzle of 
the rifle and the exact point opposite, 
to which its sights are set. As an 


.30 when the rifle is- sighted at 200 
yards, is about six inches. This means 
that if you were shooting at a rabbit 
for instance, or even a coyote, at an 
unknown distance under or slightly 
over 200 yards, you would have a pos- 
sible chance of a three to six inch miss 
because of this bullet rise. Now 
turning to the .250-3000 Savage cart- 
ridge we find that its bullet rises bare- 
ly three inches when it is sighted at 
200 yards, and when at 300 yards it 
has about the same rise as the bullet 
of the .30-30 at 200 yards. 


When shooting at game, 


See what 


this means. 
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especially coyotes and wolves, with 
the .250-3000 the bullet flies so nearly 
flat that there is not nearly the chance 
to miss. Have I made this plain? In 
other words the cartridge that will 
shoot the nearest to a straight line 
from the rifle to the target, is the rifle 
that it will be more easy to make hits 
with on such as coyotes, wolves, cats, 
etc. You all remember that back in 
the days of black powder rifles, how 
we had to hold high when we made a 
shot at over 150 yards or so, and that 
it took good shooting to hit a coyote 
much over a measured 100 yards. To- 
day, with the cartridge I have men- 
tioned, you are able to make better and 
more certain shots at 300 yards than 
you could have done with, say a .38- 
55 or .32-40, at 100 yards. 

There is another reason for this also, 
and that is the speed of the bullet it- 
self. Take for instance the old .38-55, 
its bullet had a speed of around 1,400 
feet per second, the bullet from the 
ordinary .30-30 has a speed of about 
2,000 feet per second while we find 
that the bullet from the Savage .250 
travels around 3,000 feet per second. 
Now what does this all mean? Well, 
just this much. When you shot at a 
running coyote with a .38-55 you had 
to hold way ahead of him, and gener- 
ally if he was over a hundred yards 
off you missed, now didn’t you? Well, 
even after you got one of the then 
new .30-30 smokeless rifles you still 
had to hold ahead if the coyote was 
over 150 yards off; but today if you 
happen to be shooting a Savage .250 
rifle you can come very nearly holding 
right on the game even up to 200 yards. 
I would say that I have found that by 
holding on the head at this range no 
matter how fast the coyote was travel- 
ing, you stand a good chance of making 
a hit, provided, of course, that you do 
your part. Now from the foregoing I 
hope you get my idea, and that is, that 
the newer cartridges being brought out 
today are far and away better for the 
use you will want to put them to than 
even the cartridges of the .30-30 class. 
It could be mentioned that such cart- 
ridges as the .25-35 Remington, .32 
Winchester Special, .303 Savage, .33 
Winchester, and the .30-40, so far as 
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speed and line of flight are concerned, 
stand in the same class. So far so 
good. 

In the newer class of cartridges we 
find the U. S. Government Army cart- 
ridge, known as the .30-’06 Spring- 
field cartridge, the Savage .22 High 
Power, the Savage .250-3000, the New- 
ton .256, which is, I believe, not now 
on the market, and a rifle no more 
made, known as the Ross .280, made 
in Canada. We find that really what 
we have to pick from are the two above 
named Savage cartridges and the U. S. 
Army cartridge. The latter is a very 
powerful, speedy and accurate cart- 
ridge, but will be found rather expen- 
sive to shoot and is very much too 
much gun for many men. And here 
we find ourselves, and to satisfy those 
who wish to know,-I will say that my 
choice for shooting such game as deer, 
and the finest thing for coyotes and 
wolves is the Savage .250-3000 cart- 
ridge and rifle. Many, in fact, pro- 
bably the majority of the government 
trappers, are now using one or the 
other of these three cartridges I have 
named. Many use the .22 Savage High 
Power, while possibly more use the 
Savage .250 and many who want the 
power that the other two don’t pos- 
sess, and really more than needed, are 
using the wonderful .30-’06 cartridge 
of the Army Springfield. 

Now, a word as to cleaning a rifle. 
I realize that the average man never 
even thinks of cleaning one, much less 
of really doing so. However, to get 
the best work from any arm it must be 
cared for and should be cleaned every 
night after being shot during the day. 
A rifle must be accurate to be of any 
use, and a dirty or rusty rifle not only 
loses this true shooting fast but soon 
gets worthless. With the exception of 
the Army cartridge mentioned, nearly 
all; yes all, of the rest may be cleaned 
as follows: After shooting, swab out 
the barrel with rags wet in ammonia 
solution. I find that any good house- 
hold ammonia will do. Keep this up 
till the cloths come out clean and with 
no blue color. Now dry the bore care- 
fully and finally run a well oiled rag 
through it to protect the polished steel 
surface. If you don’t happen to have 
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ammonia, you can do a very good job 
with plain hot water. Be sure to wash 
the bore for at least five minutes, dry 
and oil. 

We have hardly hit the high places 
on the things that can be said on this 
subject. However, perhaps these few 
words may go to show why the more 
modern cartridges are better, and even 
if they may cost a little more, the 
chances of making hits is so much 
greater, that they are really cheaper 
in the end. At this time, when every 
sheepman must watch every little 
thing, he will find it even worth while 
to look to so small a thing as a rifle 
cartridge to help cut expenses. We 
must have rifles in camp, so when 
buying new ones, don’t buy anything 
that is offered, but figure it out for 
yourself and get the one that will 
really make a return on the price you 
must pay for it. 

Allyn H. Tedmon. Littleton, Colo 





YAKIMA LAMB YIELDS 





Stronger, better, cleaner wool than 
for years past, and 250,000 pounds 
more of it than last year, but with no 
demand for it and none in sight. This 
is the situation in which Yakima val- 
ley woolgrowers find themselves, and 
practically the only silver lining to the 
cloud late in April was the prospect for 
good money from the hothouse lamb 
crop. This is said to have averaged 
120 per cent in practically all cases this 
spring, and about 30,000 ewes. were 
lambed early. This would mean 36, 
000 youngsters to be marketed _ this 
year, it is planned, in July, before the 
ewes go to the mountains. They are 
expected to average $7 per head, which 
would bring back a quarter of a mil- 
lion ready change to help keep things 
going. The total clip in Yakima is es- 
timated at 2,500,000 pounds. None has 
been sold and only a little shipped on 
consignment. Many of the growers 
still have last year’s clip on hand, and 
one result of congested conditions may 
be the forming of a pool for Yakima 
and possibly for all Washington, a plat 
said to haVe the support, among others, 
of H. S. Coffin and of state college 
marketing authorities. 
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According to some of the pessimistic 
friends of the sheep industry today, the 
above plate of illustrations might be used 
in about a couple of hundred years from 
now in school textbooks with the following 
description: 

“Up until the year 1920, one of the 
principal industries of the United States 
was that of sheep raising. But owing to 
the fact that the sheepmen failed to con- 
sult the ouija board and therefore, did not 
know that in the spring of that year the 
wool maiket would suddenly disappear, the 
inj ‘y started to decline and finally went 

cf existenc>. In the upper right hand 

acer of the plate you see a mother ewe 
7th her twin lambs. Sometimes the lambs 
wera less fortunate and had to depend on 
other sources for their nourishment, as seen 
in the picture immediately below. The little 
shepherdesses were perhaps not so pictur- 





esque of those of poetic fame, but their 
determination to save the lambs could not 
be excelled. The third picture is that of a 
lambing rig used on what was known as 
the Sunnyslope Ranch in Colorado. 


“When the ewes and lambs were strong 
enough, they were trailed to the summer 
range to graze for the summer. The upper 
right hand picture is that of a corral in 
the timbers for them. The object of this 
summer grazing was to fatten the lambs for 
market purposes and to fit the ewes for the 
breeding season in the fall. During the 
earlier years of the industry, the market 
lambs were a source of income, but during 
its last stages, they were either much too 
heavy or altogether too thin to suit the 
buying trade. This, coupled with the fact 
that at whatever time the lambs were ship- 
ped the market was always flooded, made 
it so that about all the owner received to 














offset the high freight rates and commission 
charges and the cost of raising the lamb, 
was a trip east for one of his employees. 

“In fitting the ewes for breeding season, 
the growers were more fortunate. The 
picture of the ewes and lambs represents 
a portion of the flock of Mrs. Margaret M. 
Porter of Yakima, Washington, a sheep 
raiser of those times. In February of the 
year 1921, there were six hundred pairs of 
twins out of a flock of twelve hundred fifty 
ewes belonging to Mrs. Porter. 


“At that time wool was considered by 
some to be a necessary commodity, but the 
world’s supply was so large that, with the 
use of much shoddy, it has sufficed for the 
needs of humanity up to the present day. 
Of course, the stock is rather low now, but 
owing to the modern fashions of clothes 
made from the skins of wild animals, the 
demand for woolen goods has almost en- 
tirely ceased.” 
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SELLING METHODS OF THE ORE- 
GON WOOL AND MOHAIR 
ASSOCIATION 





By R. A. Ward 

The newly organized Oregon Wool 
and Mohair Association promises to do 
much for the producers of farm flock 
wools in Oregon, Washington and 
northern Idaho. It is based on the 
California contract plan of organiza- 
tion, which provides for growers’ con- 
tracts with the association covering a 


period of years, through which the - 


wool must be marketed through the 
organization. 

Wools are assembled and concen- 
trated in the Portland warehouse oper- 
ating under the U. S. Warehouse Act 
of 1916. Here each clip is graded by 
U. S. licensed graders, put in mer- 
chantable condition and combined with 
the association’s other lines and lots 
of graded wools. In due time the as- 
sociation has several large lots of 
graded wools, which it can offer to 
mill buyers and wool merchants. 
Through the medium of U. S. ware- 
house receipts which guarantee to the 
banker that the wool is in storage in 
the quantity and of the quality repre- 
sented, growers can be financed on the 
basis of from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
quick-sale value of the graded wools. 

At the present time these valley 
wools reach the large wool merchants 
through several useless middlemen 
who really perform no useful service, 
and whose elimination would result in 
the growers receiving a few cents 
more per pound for their wool. These 
wools also reach the market in poor 
condition. Fleeces have contained 
rocks, rubber boots, tags and locks, 
and one mohair clip is reported to have 
been received in trade containing a 
dead angora kid. These fleeces have 
been tied with binder twine, baling 
wire, rags, etc., all of which had to 
be removed at a considerable expense. 
As a result our western Oregon wool 
and mohair has had to bear their pen- 
alty, which, while just for some, works 
a hardship on the fair and honest 
breeder. These difficulties would be 
removed by the association. 


We have known very little about the 
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grade or value of our clips. We have 
based our selling operations on offers 
received, rather than value. As a re- 
sult we have had to pay the fiddler. 
Our product has not been bought on 
grade, except where buyers have paid 
sufficiently under the market, based on 
the poorest grade our sacks contained 
to guarantee against loss. We have 
all wanted to sell at the same time. 
As a result we forced our wool and 
mohair on a congested market and 
prices fell. After the wool and mo- 
hair passed into the hands of concerns 
financially able to hold it, prices rose. 
Then the product commenced to sell 
on value as it was fed into the market 
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in conformity with manufacturing re- 
quirements. We have really competed 
with ourselves to get somebody to 
take our clip away from us. and as a 
result we created and made necessary 
the existence of middlemen who would 
carry the clip until it was needed. 

The affairs of the new association 
are directed by a board of fifteen of 
the ablest wool growers in the state 
elected by the membership. An exe- 
cutive committee of five employ the 
general manager who conducts the 
business of the association and the 
selling of the wool. The offices of the 
association are at 447 Morgan Bldg,, 
Portland, Oregon. 








Denver's Investigations of Plan For Woolen Mill 


The Denver Civic and Commercial 
Association maintains a research com- 
mittee through which studies are 
made of all possibie lines of expand- 
ing and improving the city’s business 
interests. During 1920 this committee 
had before it the matter of advisability 
of establishing a woolen mill in Den- 
ver. The following is the committee’s 


report on the question: 


“The research activities of the Indus- 
trial Research Committee have cov- 
ered two distinct problems: the first 
task has been that of searching out 
the broad general influences which 
must govern the operations of all in- 
dustries before a Denver location may 
be considered as sound. The second 
task has been that of considering, in 
intimate detail, the conditions affect- 
ing the location of specific industries. 
It is next proposed to make an inten- 
sive investigation of the manufactur- 
ing institutions now established in 
Denver with the aim of securing facts 
which may be used in a planned effort 
to increase the industrial activity and 
the payrolls of these industries. * * 


“The wool study was undertaken as 
the first subject of investigation be- 
cause of the wide public interest which 
had manifested itself in this industry. 
It was felt to be quite as important 
that the community be guarded against 
ill-advised ventures as that new indus- 


tries, which will find favorable condi- 
tions, should be encouraged. Starting 
with this viewpoint, the committee di- 
rected a thorough study of the prob- 
lems necessarily faced in the establish- 
ment of a woolen mill in Denver. We 
now have the facts by which the merits 
of proposed promotions can be judged; 
and with which an interested woolen 
mill man can make a fair appraisal of 
Denver’s possibilities as a wool manu- 
facturing center. 

“Textile machinery, processes and or- 
ganization are standardized. There 
exist firms of textile engineers, and the 
textile machinery companies are in a 
position to advise upon the purely 
manufacturing problems involved in 
establishing a woolen industry in Den- 
ver. The study upon which the wool 
report is premised, therefore, sought 
to consider only technical problems of 
a broad general nature. Purchase and 
selling problems, because unique for 
the plant located at a distance from 
the established centers, received espe- 
cial attention. 

“The investigation made under the 
direction of the committee was com- 
prehensive in scope. It involved trav- 
eling to the Pacific northwest, to Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and New England, and 
interviewing mill managers, selling 
agents for cloth, wool merchants, en- 
gineers and wool experts. Study of 
the report of Mr. W. T. Ritch, Joint 
Commissioner, Dominion of Canada, 
“The Sheep Industry in Canada, Great 
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FLEECE AND BODY WEIGHTS AS 
RELATED TO FACE COVERING 


(This is the closing number of a 
series of articles based on the work of 
the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station as 
reported by V. O. McWhorter at the 
January convention.) 

Australian breeders hold the opinion 
that the Rambouillet type of range 


sheep, open in face, or free from wool- 


below the eyes, has a distinct advan- 
tage over the one that is wool blind or 
entirely covered by wool over the face. 

I believe our range men are prac- 
tically unanimous in the opinion that 
the open faced Rambouillet is the type 
best suited for their purpose. On the 
other hand our show ring standard for 
fine wools calls for a face well covered. 
It is the opinion of many that sheep so 
covered about the face are the heaviest 
shearers and the most consistent wool 
breeders. We do not know of any ex- 
perimental data upon this subject other 
than our own. We first scored our 
ewes for face covering in 1916. Those 
having no wool below the eyes were 
classed as “open faced.” Those having 
wool entirely over their eyes were 
classed as “closed faced.” Of course 
there were many that varied in degree 
of covering and they were so scored in 
our records. But for the sake of com- 
parison, we have prepared the accom- 
panying table, which shows only the 
two extremes in face covering: _ 

The records for two different lots of 
sheep are given, namely, the yearlings 
of 1916, and the yearlings of 1919. The 
fata on the open faced ewes appears 
on the left hand side of the table, while 
that for the closed faced ewes appears 
on the right hand side of the table. 
These records are for all the sheep we 
have scored from our flock of five hun- 
dred Rambouillet ewes as belonging to 
tach lot, and for which we have an 
unbroken fleece record for the period 
of years shown for each set. 

The thirteen open faced yearlings of 
1916 sheared an average of 12.1 pounds 
of wool and had an average body 
weight of 88 pounds after shearing. 
The 57 closed faced yearlings of the 
same year sheared an average of 11 
Pounds of wool and had an average 
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body weight of 79 pounds after shear- 
ing. We have followed the records of 
these two lots of ewes since 1916, and 
find the average shearing record for 
the open faced lot for the five years to 
be 11.8 pounds per head, as compared 
to 11.5 pounds for the closed faced lot. 
The average body weight in 1919 for 
the open faced lot was 117 pounds as 
compared to 114 pounds for the closed 
faced lot. 

The second set of ewes upon which 
we have similar records are the yearl- 
ings of 1919. In this set we have 22 
open faced ewes that sheared an aver- 


FLEECE AND BODY WEIGHTS AS 


Open Faces 
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points discussed, length of staple is by 
far the most important. Without 
staple wool, the fleece of maximum 
weight cannot be obtained. Without 
staple wool, the fleece carrying high- 
est value per pound is not grown. 
We earnestly believe that the most 
staple wool is produced by that type 
of Rambouillet which is open in face, 
large in frame but compact in body, 
free from folds except about the neck, 
and which grows a fleece that will 
grade on the lower side of fine. We 
believe such. a Rambouillet will pro- 
duce the must pounds of scoured wool, 


RELATED TO FACE COVERINGS. 
Closed Faces 





No AV. Average No. Average Average 
2 : Ewes fleecewt body wt Ewes fleece wt. body wt 
Yoartiags of 1916) 13 12.1 88 lbs. 57 11.0 79 lbs 
Same ewes, 1917....... a: a 9.7 57 9.3 
Same ewes, 1918. 13 13.4 57 13.4 
Same ewes, 1919.. 13 11.9 117 lbs. 57 11.7 114 lbs. 
Same ewes, 1920.. 13 11.8 57 12.0 
Average & VORP ciccnncnign 65 11.8 285 11.5 
Yeerlings Of 3990 sccsciccicnesin 22 12.1 109 Ibs. 38 11.0 98 lbs. 
Same ewes, 1020.Wn cine 22 11.6 38 12.4 
AVOTOBC BZ YORTE: siciacsmnnnennes 44 11.8 76 11.7 


age of 12.1 pounds of wool as yearlings 
and had an average body weight of 
109 pounds after shearing. The 38 
head of closed faced ewes sheared an 
average of 11 pounds and had an aver- 
age body weight of 98 pounds after 
shearing. The record for this same set 
of ewes was also kept for 1920. The 
two year average fleece weight was 
11.7 pounds for the closed faced lot for 
the same period. 


Considering these data as a whole, 
there does not appear an advantage in 
fleece weight from the closed faced as 
compared to the open faced type of 
Rambouillet. On the other hand the 
open faced lots sheared approximately 
one pound per head heavier as yearl- 
ings than did the closed faced lots. This 
was probably due to the light body 
weights of the closed faced lots as 
yearlings as compared to the open 
faced lots of the same age. The body 
weights of the two lots of sheep are 
more nearly equal at mature age and 
likewise are the fleece weights. 

I have given a summary of the data 
we have collected in a study of some 
of the points that should be considered 
in breeding fine wooled sheep. Of the 


the most mutton, and hence the most 
net cash to the grower. Our efforts in 
Rambouillet breeding are directed to 
meet this end. 





HEAVY LAMBS EXPORTED 


A profusion of heavy lamb has given 
the exporter an inning. Around 10,- 
000 lambs, mostly Colorados, weighing 
100 to 100 pounds, and even more, have 
been taken for the British market dur- 
ing the past month at prices ranging 
from $7.25 to $8.35, the market advanc- 
ing about $1 per hundredweight during 
April. The British lamb eater prefers 
this heavy meat in striking contrast to 
the gastronomic vagaries of the Amer- 
ican public. As a matter of fact, the 
product is preferable to that of even 
finished, light Mexican lambs, and de- 
cidedly better than that of a lot of the 
half-fat stuff killers have given prefer- 
ence to in an effort to get away from 
weight. Obviously the consumer must 
be responsible, as domestic killers 
would handle the heavy product if it 
was saleable. Owing to a plethora of 
heavy. lambs this season, they have 
been grossing less money in the selling 
process than light stuff. Usually the 
spread, when quality is equal, is but 
50c per hundredweight in favor of the 
light lamb; this season it has averaged 


$2. J.E.P. 
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Range and Wool Conditions In Australia 


The Position of Stockmen In Australia—The Course of Sheep and Wool Prices 


The season throughout Australia is 
good, but the outlook very uncertain. 
The position of the wool and meat 
markets has for the time destroyed 
the basis of values—and stock owners 
don’t exactly know where they are. 
Of course all realize that this is just 
a passing phase—and the embarrass- 
ment is only temporary, but neverthe- 
less, it is very awkard while it lasts. 

Sheep and cattle values in Australia 
are dependent upon the oversea de- 
mand and this is very slack at present, 
consequently, those who bought stock 
at high values after the break-up of 
the drought last year, are in an unfav- 
orable position just at present. Sheep 
which last year were purchased at $10 
per head are not worth much more 
that $3.75 per head now owing to the 
wool and meat position. The banks 
and financial institutions have taken a 
very firm stand—and it is well they 
adopted this attitude, otherwise much 


disastrous speculation would have 
taken place on the break up of the 
drought. 


Just now the banks will not ad- 
vance any money whatever—no mat- 
ter what security may be offered, and 
as taxation and management are cost- 
ly items in running a pastoral holding 
the stock owner is having to steer a 
very careful course. 

Figures recently published by the 
Central Wool Committee throw an in- 
teresting light upon the variation of 
seasons over the wool growing area of 
the Commonwealth. 

The years 1916 and 1917 were the 
wettest since 1910. A gradual reduc- 
tion in the rainfall commenced in 1918, 
and severe drought conditions prevail- 
ed in 1919-20. In 1917-18 the yield was 
1,909,615 bales. For that season the 
‘rainfall was slightly above normal. At 
the close of 1918 the climatic condi- 
tions were ideal for wool growing, and 
the 1918-1919 clip increased to 2,025, 
475 bales. During 1919-1920, the dry 
conditions developed into a partial 
drought, and the clip amounted to 2,- 
043,701 bales. The quantity of wool 
appraised was, however, 5,054,447 Ibs. 





less in weight than in 1918-1919, owing 
to the weight of the bales being 3 
pounds less. 


The contract with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment covered part of the season 
1916-17, and the whole of the succeed- 
ing three seasons and reached the huge 
total of 7,127,000 bales, or 2,274,164,- 
123 pounds, of a total appraised Value 
of $800,000,000. The general character 
of the clip is shown to have been 
maintained with a remarkable degree 
of uniformity throughout the period 
reviewed, in spite of the fluctuations in 
the quantities of wool appraised in the 
individual types, due to the varied cli- 
matic conditions of the different sea- 
sons. The average price per pound 
of wool appraised in greasy state was 
31.2 cents per pound, and in a scoured 
state, 53 cents per pound. Australian 
manufacturers purchased at the ap- 
praised prices, 16,777,318 pounds of 
wool. 


Wool is the very backbone of Aus- 
tralian prosperity ; therefore the pres- 
ent position is being keenly felt. The 
trade is suffering from lack of markets, 
huge accumulations of stocks, and— 
it must be frankly admitted—from a 
want of foresight on the part of our 
own people, who should today be man- 
ufacturing a considerable proportion 
of the wool produced. 

The chairman of the British-Aus- 
tralian Wool Realization Association 
states that the British Government has 
still on hand a carry-over of 1,815,900 
bales of Australian unsold wool—the 
balance of the wool purchased by the 
Imperial Government, and paid for un- 
der the operations of the appraisement 
scheme—quite apart from its holdings 
of New Zealand, Cape, Falkland 
Islands, and other wools, which bulk 
Very largely. An enormous proportion 
of these.stocks of Australian unsold 
wool is admitted by the authorities to 
be either unsaleable or extremely dif- 
ficult of sale in the British markets. 
These stocks have suffered, particular- 
ly in the case of scoured wool, very 
serious deterioration resulting from 
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damage by moth, and this damage will 
continue as time goes on. 

The total sales in the Sydney mar- 
ket during the first three months of 
the year amount to 188,267 bales, as 
compared with 626,100 bales appraised 
during the corresponding period of last 
season, 

The following table prepared by the 
Sydney Stock and Station Journal, the 
official organ of the Wool Trade, af- 
fords an idea of how current values of 
wool compare with pre-appraisement 
and pre-war values: 

GREASY MERINOS 





1920-21 
Description Cents 1915-16 1914-15 1911-12 
Super fleeces ...... 38 to 46 39-41 24-29 22.95 
OE os ecieceeceeeees 33-39 20-23 19-21 
Medium .......... 27-33 17-20 17-19 
Good pieces 29-36 20-22 20-24 
Good bellies. ......... 14to17 17-21 12-14 13-15 


Good locks 


es 7 to 10 
GREASY CROSS-BREDS 


8.5-17 7-11 7.10 


| a 18 to 22 32-46 26-31 21-25 
bo 1: rr 11to13 22-26 19-22 15-17 


This table shows that super-Mer- 
inos are still well above the pre-war 
level and indeed still above the pre- 
war scheme leYel of 1916 which was 
regarded at the time as a phenomenal 
one. The values for the previous sea- 
sons are taken from the official quota- 
tions of the Sydney Market, published 
at the time, and in each case the fig- 
ures give.us the highest point of the 
quotations. Thus, 56 cents available 
today for a super line compares with 
49.5 cents in November, 1916, 33.5 cents 
in the first year of the war and 33 
cents in the pre-war year. So far as 
pieces are concerned it will be seef 
that although super lines are on the 
higher basis, the lower sorts are prat: 
tically at or below the pre-war level 
The quotations are, of course, taken 
as representing the best lines and in 
the case of very burry, unskirted of 
mixed wools present prices wouid be 
considerably below the pre-war level 
and locks are also well below the nor- 
mal point. 

In the case of crossbreds a compar- 
son of present prices with the official 
quotations for previous years shows 
that values are now much below the 
old level. The present demand is sO 
limited and competition so irregular 
that current prices are after all only 


a rough approximation of market Yal- 
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yes and a feature of the market 


throughout the present season has 


been the fact that prices are too ir- 
regular to frame hard and fast quota- 
tions which would be a reasonable in- 


dex of market values. The compila- 


tion, however, will serve the purpose 
of illustrating the present position of 
woo! values in a rough and ready man- 
ner. 


The Right Time 
For what date shall I order cars to 
ship my lambs? This question is even 
more important and more puzzling now 
than in other years. True, the cars are 
likely to be on time, but, what is the 

best time to strike the market? 

As to when the market will be high- 
est, nO one cares to advise, but those 
who buy our lambs are very pro- 
nounced in their views as to when the 
most desirable carcass is produced: 

At the January convention Mr. Rob- 
ert Matheson, head sheep buyer for 
Swift & Co., spoke very emphatically 
about loss resulting to shippers who 
hold their lambs too long. Mr. Mathe- 
son buys only lambs for slaughter and 
finds bloom and “sap” essential in get- 
ting the meat into the trade at figures 
that permit paying good prices at the 
sale pens. 

In. shipping feeder lambs the bloom 
that goes with milk diet appears in an- 
other light, but question of weight is 
very important in lambs that must go 
to the feed lots. The heavy discount 
placed upon overweight lambs during 
the marketing season. just closed is 
sure to make feeder buyers very cau- 
tious about weights next fall. 

Mr. Matheson’s remarks, with the 
chairman’s questions, were as follows: 

Mr. Matheson: It is a hard matter 
to try to tell a man just how he should 
market his product, but I have been 
tempted a good many times to write 
an article for your monthly periodical 
in regard to marketing your lambs 
When they have the “sap” in them, 
They should be marketed at four 
months: When you carry your lambs 
along for five, six and seven months 
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In 1920 Great Britain and Ireland 
imported 8,642,000 mutton carcasses 
and 3,837,000 lamb carcasses. In 1918, 
they received 2,442,000 carcasses of 
mutton and 2,028,000 of lamb. The 
1913 figures amount to about the same 
as those of 1920, but showed a larger 
proportion of lamb, being 7,377,000 for 
mutton and 5,559,000 for lamb. In 1920 
the lamb carcasses came more largely 
to America, but the British consumed 
the mutton that cannot be disposed of 
in this country. 


To Ship Lambs 


before you market them, hoping to get 
weight, they deteriorate in quality and 
give little satisfaction to anybody. I 
am speaking now from the consuming 
and butchering standpoint. We have 
to buy them, we have to merchandise 
them, we have to market them the best 
we can. But we have great difficulty 
with the class of stuff that is held back 
too long. They are an inferior pro- 
duct. They look good on the hoof, but 
when they are dressed the “sap” is out 
of them. 

Your president marketed a shipment 
of lambs last fall which was one of the 
best lots of lambs I ever saw. They 
were marketed right in the milk, and 
the trade took to them just as fast as 
we could get them killed. We had 
large supplies of other stuff, but these 
commanded a premium. 

President Hagenbarth: Why didn’t 

you tell me that when we were ship- 
ping? 
I didn’t 
I gave you the price, 
I gave you a premium. (Laughter). 
The hardest thing in the game is to 
try to satisfy the shipper. I wish you 
gentlemen would consider that. I 
know thére are conditions at times 
where you can not get to market; you 
are so far back in the mountains, pos- 
sibly, that it is not feasible. But it is a 
vital point in the marketing of your 
product: 


Mr. Matheson: I paid you. 
have to tell you. 


There is another thing which I wish 
you would try to cultivate, and that is 
more confidence in the marketing end 
of your product. Do not feel when 
you leave home that you are going to 
be handled by a bunch of bandits and 


Zi 
held up, because you are not. We are 
all human beings down there, and we 
are going to merchandise your product 
the best we can, at a minimum return 
on our investment. 

President Hagenbarth: As I under- 
stand it, Mr. Matheson, what you mean 
is this: For instance, take the man 
down in a warmer climate, as, for ex- 
ample, in southern Utah, who lambs 
early in April. At four months or four 
months and a half, his lambs are 
prime, full of milk fat, and command a 
premium. If he carries those lambs 
over in the hope that they will get big- 
weighing seventy 
pounds that they will weigh eighty 
pounds,—he is really hurting himself, 
the whole trade, and everybody else? 

Mr: Matheson: Yes, sir. 

President Hagenbarth: He causes 
a glut later on by coming in with a 
big bulk of lambs? It demoralizes the 
whole market and hurts himself? 


Mr. Matheson: Yes, sir. We can 
increase the demand and the outlet 
for these lambs that are marketed 
when they are ripe. The trade will 
take more of them, and they are easier 
marketed, both for you and for us. 
3ut when you have large supplies of 
this stuff which has been held too long, 
it brings about a forced condition in 
marketing for us as a dressed product. 
I have never seen the time when the 
really clogged with 
I thank you. 


ger,—instead of 


markets 
choice, milky lambs. 


were 





NEVADA WEATHER AND WAGES 


Under date of May 4th, Secretary 
Metcalf of the Nevada Land & Live 
Stock Association writes: 

“We are having some miserable 
weather in Nevada; there has been a 
good deal of cold, windy weather, but 
not much precipitation on the lower 
ranges, some of which are dried up. 

“A good many sheepmen have paid 
15 cents and board for shearing. A 
few have got through at 12% cents. 
Herders’ wages generally will be down 
to $70 at the close of lambing. Some 
owners in the eastern part of the state 
are now paying $60 and a $50 rate is 
expected for next fall.” 
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~ With the Wool Trade 


SALES OF RANGE WOOLS 


The movement of range wools can- 
not be said to have begun as is usually 
the case at the first of May. No con- 
tracting before shearing has been re- 
ported. Dealers, however, appear to 
have a price at which they will oper- 
ate and much 15-cent talk has been in- 
dulged in, apparently with a view to 
bringing growers’ ideas down toward 
a point that will make speculation safe. 
While speculators must always aim to 
buy in a way to secure a profit the in- 
centive is especially great this year for 
some of those who bought largely in 
the early part of 1920. 

It does not seem possible to see how 
any one can buy or sell, except on a 
bargain basis, before action is taken 
on the Emergency Tariff Bill, the vote 
upon which is now to be taken in the 
Senate on May 11. 

Nevada wools amounting to around 
three-quarters of a million pounds are 
reported as having been sold from 14 
to 17 cents, varying with condition and 
proportion of finer grades. Ten cents 
in addition to freight charges has been 
advanced on consignments in a few 
cases. 

Utah wools cannot be said to be 
moving though a number of houses 
have representatives in the field ex- 
amining the clips and discussing val- 
ues. Sales have been reported of one 
or two heavy fine clips at 17 cents 
and 15 cents is said to have been paid 
for another clip made up chiefly of 
coarser grades. 

Bids on the Jericho (Utah) pool 
were received on May 3. This offering 
comprises about 600,000 pounds of fine 
wools of high quality. It usually is 
offered about the last of April and has 
a great deal to do with the season’s 
An 


offer of 16 7-8 cents was refused and 


ideas of values of Utah fine wools. 


an advance accepted of 14 cents on 
consignment. 





WOOL PRICES AT CHICAGO 
April sales of wools stored in Chicago included the following: 











25,000 pounds Wyoming fine Medium Clothing at 23 cents 
115,000 pounds Fine Montana in original bags at 27 3 
40,000 pounds Fine Montana in original bags at 30 « 
27,000 pounds of Utah % blood staple at 1 





50,000 pounds Wyoming Fine Staple at 


26 “i 





20,000 pounds Indiana Low % blood at 


99 “ 
“ 





200,000 


WHAT BOSTON IS SAYING AND 
DOING 





By Henry A- Kidder. 

Boston, Mass., April 30.— As far 
as the local movement of wool is 
concerned, a moderate increase in 
volume is noted recently, though 
prices are in the main about as they 
have been. Possibly some grades of 
domestic wool are being sold for less 
than similar lots brought a month ago, 
Owing to the urgency to sell shown by 
many dealers and consignees. 


While it has been at all times dif- 
ficult to get a comprehensive state- 
ment of the-actual sales of wool, with 
prices, the following are believed to be 
fairly typical of the business of the 
month in old clip wools: 


Territory Clean Price 
Boston 
Fine staple 85¢ 





Fine and fine-med. clothing........70¢ 
Half-DlOOd Staple oeeeecccccccssossseeennsesessesenee 76¢ 
Half-blood clothing ou. 676 
Three-eighths blood staple ........... 53c 
Quarter-blood 44u 








The following sales were reported: 

50,000 pounds Wyoming half-blood staple 
at 70 cents clean. 

50,000 pounds Montana half-blood staple 
at 70 cents clean. 

200,000 pounds three-eighths blood Ter- 
ritory at 50 to 55 cents clean. 

200,000 pounds quarter-blood Territory at 
43 to 44 cents clean. 

Operations in fleece wools during 
April were of a limited volume, owing 
to the small stocks of such wools held 
in this market. Some good Ohio clips 
have been sold within the range of 33 
to 34 cents (grease) for half-blood 
combing, 29 to 30 cents for three- 
eighths-blood combing, and 28 to 29 
cents for quarter-blood combing. One 
dealer is reported to have refused three 
separate bids from manufacturers of 
40 cents for a choice lot of Ohio fine 
unwashed Delaine. Later this lot was 
sold at a better price. For this and 


pounds Minnesota and South Dakota % blood at ig =s 





two or three other transactions in 
choice wools, particulars are withheld 
as to price, weight or buyer: 

There is a feeling here that really 
choice Delaine fleeces and fine staple 
Territories are scarce, and the bulk of 
the offerings. from now on must be of 
average or inferior wools. Liberal of- 
ferings of foreign wools continue to 
depress the market, but it is felt that 
the tightening of importations as tar- 
iff possibilities improve must result in 
more attention being paid hereafter to 
domestic wools. 

Boston houses report having their 
men in the West, but are unwilling to 
admit that they have yet bought any 
weight of wool. The claim is made 
that their representatives have been 
more concerned in making the neces- 
sary readjustments of last year’s over- 
advances than they have in making di- 
rect purchases. 

Manufacturers are proceeding very 
cautiously, as they are anxious to 
avoid such an acute attack of “can- 
cellitis” as swamped the goods trade 
last year. Some of the big people 
have begun buying domestic wools, 
after having been out of the market 
for a long time. Therefore, the situa- 
tion may be fairly stated to be a little 
more active, at generally a shade low- 
er prices than a month ago. 

Very low prices have prevailed in 
River Plate markets all the present 
season. Such heavy losses have been 
suffered by wool growers that a strong 
appeal has been made to the govern- 
ment for help. The latest move sug- 
gested is that the government help the 
growers to establish depots for wool 
at Hamburg, and possibly other Ger- 
man and Continental cities, where 
large stocks can be stored and sold 
direct to the mills at the best price 
possible. 
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PORTLAND STORAGE AND 
OCEAN FREIGHT FOR 
IDAHO WOOL 


The Marketing Committee of the 
Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, 
of which W. Scott Anderson is chair- 
man, has made the following report: 

At a meeting of a representative 
body of the woolgrowers of southern 
Idaho and eastern Oregon, recently 
held in Boise, Idaho, the matter of 
shipment and storage by those who 
may be unwilling to accept the low 
price now offered but prefer to hold 
their 1921 clip in the hope that prices 
will improve, was considered, and Mr. 
Harry M. Coon was delegated to go to 
Portland to secure definite informa- 
tion pertaining to the same. * * * 


Mr, Coon reports that wool will 
be received for storage by the 
Municipal Docks at 
ject to a total cost or charge of 
$13.88 per ton per annum, which in- 
cludes storage, insurance for 15 cents 
per pound, valuation, wharfage, un- 
loading, reloading, and any other inci- 
dental charge. 

The water transportation rate from 
Portland which requires about twenty- 
four days to New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, is now 90 cents per 100 
pounds on wool in bags or bales, and 
Marine insurance rates are equal to 
approximately 10-cents per 100 pounds. 
The railroad rate from Boise to Port- 
land is $1.20%4 per 100 pounds. Ware- 
house receipts acceptable by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank will be issued im- 
mediately upon the receipt of  ship- 
ments. 

From these figures the total cost of 
delivery at Boston after a full year’s 
storage in Portland would be $2.90 per 
100 pounds. Storage and insurance 
charges will be reduced if held for a 
shorter period. On direct shipment by 
tail from Boise to Boston the freight 
charge alone is $3.46% per 100 pounds. 

The shipper will prepay the freight 
charges to Portland and the insurance 
charge immediately on arrival in Port- 
land. If you desire to ship in this way, 
consign your wool to Municipal Ter- 
minal No. 1, Portland, Oregon, for 
storage for your account or account of 
your banker, and remit your check to 
Mr. W. Scott Anderson, Boise, Chair- 
man of Committee, an amount equal 
to one-eighth cent per pound of your 
shipment. 


See that each bag is plainly marked 
at each end. 


Portland, sub-> 
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STORAGE IN TRANSIT RATES 
FOR WOOLS AT SALT LAKE 


Railroad lines entering Salt Lake 
have provided storage in transit priv- 
ileges for wool unlooked for in 
that city. The regular rate from 
origin to final destination applies with 
2% cents:per hundred pounds added. 

It is not expected that the wools 
handled by the Farm Bureau and Wool 
Growers’ Marketing committee will be 
stored in Utah, but a number of parties 
are considering storing independently 
and doing their own selling. 

One of the city’s largest fireproof 
warehouses offers the following rates 
on wool: Loading in and out, 20 cents 
per bag; storage, 25 cents per bag the 
first month and 20 cents for each ad- 
ditional month. The same house also 
issues negotiable warehouse receipts. 





COMPLETE SALE OF OHIO 
POOLED WOOLS 


The officials of the Ohio Wool 
Growers’ Association sold the balance 
of their 1920 wools on April 13. The 
total amount handled from last year’s 
clip was about three million pounds. 
The 1919 wool handled through the 
Ohio pool has all been disposed of be- 
fore the opening of the 1920 season. 

The Ohio association was the first to 
establish the pooling plan in a large 
way. It has maintained its own ware- 
house at Columbus and employed as 
salesman one of the best known oper- 


23 


ators in Delaine wools. A full account 
of this association and an explanation 
of the principles underlying its success 
will appear in an early number of the 
Wool Grower. 





THE SEASON IN WYOMING 


April has furnished seasonable 
weather over most of the country. The 
southern part of Wyoming saw a 
heavy snow on the 15th and 16th, while 
other sections received more or less 
moisture about that time. The 24th 
saw another good snow, and _ this 
should insure plenty of grass. Tem- 
peratures have been about normal, 
which have not forced vegetation as 
rapidly as the latter days of March 
promised. At the same time grass has 
started nicely and sheep are doing fine. 
Ewes should be well bred, they are in 
first-class condition, and there should 
be a big lamb crop, barring untoward 
storms during May. 

Shearing has begun in the southern 
part of the state at some plants. We 
understand 10 cents is the general 
In the central part 
there will be little shearing until after 
lambing, in June. Congress appears 
in no mood to move in aiding the situa- 
tion of the producer. The emergency 
tariff with several appendages objec- 
tionable to various sections languishes 
in the Senate. 

With the foreign exchange situation 
as it is and foreign wool markets made 
by American buyers, it does not lcok 
as though the wool market could ; et 
right for some months at least. 


price being paid. 


‘OCEAN TRANSPORTATION RATES ON W.OOL 


Wide interest has been manifested in the saving to be made by shipping wool to 
Boston via Pacific coast points and the Panama canal. From % cent to 1% cents per 
pound is the possible gain, the amounts varying with location and cost of the railroad 


haul to San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


The following rates apply via the all rail connections on transcontinental lines and 
via San Francisco or Los Angeles to Boston, from the points shown: 

A small amount must be added to the above water rates to cover expense of handling 
from the car to the ship and for marine insurance, canal tolls, etc. The total for these 
charges varies from 10 to 15 cents per hundred. 












































Water and Rail All Rail 
Ogden ...... $2.40 $3.06% 
Salt Lake 2.40 3.06% 
Elko, Nev. 2.10 3.2616 
Winnemucca, Nev. 2.10 3.36% 
Reno, Nev. 1.82% 3.06% 
McGill, Nev. 3.001% 3.45% 
Wasatch, Utah 2.68 2.9616 
Evanston, Wyo. 2.801% 2.9646 
Rock Springs, Wyo 3.2614 2.80 
Price, Utah 3.05% 3.18 
Heber, Utah 2.65 3.06% 
Provo, Utah 2.40 3.18 
Jericho, Utah 2.58 3.46 
Lund, Utah 2.58 3.75% 
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Sires of S. W. McClure’s Lincoln Stud 


A CLEAN-UP ON COYOTES IN 
IN IDAHO 





Wool growers in the vicinity of 
Boise have been given an opportun- 
ity, during the past few months, to 
judge for themselves the value of the 
operations of the Biological Survey in 
their poisoning campaign the 
eradication of predatory animals. Co- 
operating with Andrew Little, on his 
ranges between Boise and Emmett, R. 
K. Stewart, deputy inspector for 
Idaho, was so successful in his oper- 
ations that Mr. Little made the follow- 
ing statement: “The poisoning cam- 
paign conducted on my range has made 
a total clean up of ‘coyotes in that 
territory. We have not heard or seen 
one, and in addition to the dead ani- 
mals found by Stewart himself, my 
herders have seen seventeen adddi- 
tional dead coyotes since taking the 
sheep onto the range.” A statement 
like this from Andy Little will go a 
long way in establishing the value of 
the work of the Biological Survey. 

Robert Sproat, Jr., whose range is 
in the vicinity of Thurinan, Idaho, 
states that he is not using a night 
herder in his lambing operations; that 
he has not seen or heard a coyote or 
lost a lamb. 


for 


C. R. Slater, a rancher oni cattle- 
man, born and raised in the Mayfield 





Rams entered in the Salt Lake Sale. 


section, complained of losing both his 
dogs. He said: “I did not have a 
chance to save them, they died so 
quickly, but that fellow with the poison 
certainly took the ‘yip’ out of the coy- 
otes hereabouts. They are lying dead 
everywhere, and you don’t hear or see 
a live one any more. I blame myself 
for losing my dogs, however, as I was 
told just where the poison was and 
got careless. I was herding sheep 
about twenty years ago when the 
Idaho Woolgrowers Association put 
out a lot of burros, filling them with 
poison. A lot of coyotes were killed 
at that time, but the number will 
not compare with the clean up made 
this year.” 

John Allen, of Allen and Cameron, 
located at Mayfield, reports coyotes 
lying dead all over the country and 
not a lamb killed. 

Personally I can endorse all the 
above statements. Our ranges at the 
present time are freer from coyotes 
than they have been for years. My 
men report dead coyotes in astound- 
ing numbers all over the range, and 
the bands are not molested day or 
night. Over 60 dead coyotes have 
been accounted for between Boise and 
Thurman. 


It is indeed unfortunate for the 
wool growers of the state that the 
governor saw fit to veto the bill for 
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co-operation with the Biological Syr. 
vey. The present system of poison. 
ing is so successful that a little addi- 
tional fund from the state would haye 
enabled the bureau to employ a force 
of about twenty men, having consider- 
able experience with the poisoning 
methods now employed. However, it 
will be a great benefit to wool growers 
if they form small associations to pro- 
vide bait, and call on the Biological 
Survey for the assistance of a hunter 
to handle the poison. 

L. J. Goldman, chief inspector, has 
been over a considerable portion of 
the state, instructing his men in the 
new method of poisoning, and I am 
satisfied that reports from other dis- 
tricts will be a repetition of the state- 
ments given above. A well organized 
campaign next winter should save 
thousands of lambs for the wool grow- 
ers. Hugh Sproat. 





CATTLE FOR EXPORT 





The last week in April, H. P. Ken- 
nedy, a Canadian buyer from Toronto, 
bought twenty-five carloads of heavy 
steers on the Kansas City market. 
These cattle were sent to Liverpool, 
England, via Montreal, Canada. The 
importance of this shipment is not so 
much in the number taken, as it gives 
rise to hopes that the export trade in 
livestock will open up. There never 
was a time in livestock circles when 
an increased foreign outlet would look 
better than at the present time; in fact, 
demand has been so far below normal 
that fresh outlet looks like a newly 
swallowed rabbit on the neck of a bull 
snake. Heavy cattle is the class ex 
porters take and at the present time 
weighty grades are finding a very slow 
American outlet. It would not take 4 
big export trade to revive lagging do 
mestic demand, and once heavy cattle 
are moving abroad other lines of live 
stock would reflect a better feeling: 
Some cattle are moving into old Mex 
ico, and South American buyers are 
taking some pure-bred Shorthorns and 
Herefords. An English company ™ 
Rhodesia, South Africa, will take 4 
boat load of grade and pure blood cows 
and bulls in the next few weeks. 
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GET YOUR RAMS 
The Sixth Annual Ram Sale 
August 29, 30 and 31, 1921 


State Fair Grounds, Salt Lake City 
Held Under Management of the National 


Wool Growers Association 








































Entries limited to former consignors and to close June Ist 


The Best Breeders of Range and Stud Rams 
are sending their usual consignments of more 
than usual merit. 


Good sheep show a profit when common 
ones lose money. 


Get the best rams and put your flocks on a 
secure basis. 


There never was a chance to get so much 
ram value for your money as now. 








WATCH FOR FUTURE ANNOUNCEMENT 
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EDITORIAL 


Lowered Expenses 


The contents of this month’s issue 
of the National Wool Grower bring 
encouragement to our members and 
readers through announcement of 
lower expenses at the sheep markets 
and at the feeding stations. While 
these expenses are small in compari- 
son to freight rates still in effect they 
show that there is to be a descent in 
expenses as well as in the prices of 
wool and lambs. 

The freight rate case is being prose- 
cuted and a change should come not 
later than July, the Railway Labor 
Board having recommended the abro- 
gation of the national agreement on 
July 1st. The board is holding hear- 
ings in Chicago upon the matter of 
wage reductions and its report should 
be made some time before the date of 
effectiveness of scales of wages ar- 
ranged by the individual lines with 
their employees. 

In new wools there has been suf- 
ficient activity to show that the most 
astute traders have confidence in the 
recovery of the market. A few grow- 
ers, possibly pressed for ready money, 
have accepted prices that seem to be 
below the level of trading at Eastern 
points. The support of Western bank- 
ers, however, has greatly strengthened 
the grower’s position. The willingness 
to secure funds to enable the growers 
to wait and sell under the same im- 
proved conditions that the speculator 
anticipates is something new in West- 
ern wool circles. It should be most 
highly appreciated by growers: To 
use such an opportunity as a means of 
forcing up the buyer may mean a pres- 
ent advantage, but it renders impos- 
sible any permanent improvement in 
methods or facilities. Marketing ar- 
rangements cannot be built up unless 
they actually do a-marketing business. 


The Function of Wool Pools 


The value of pooling arrangements, 
such as those offered this year in Utah 
and Montana, are not fully realized by 
some woolgrowers. These pools are 
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DISCUSSION 


valuable fundamentally as the begin- 
ning of home financing of unsold 
wools. They have the support of bank- 
ers, because they furnish a means of 
wool’s financing itself as a commodity, 
which is necessary if control of unsold 
supplies is to rest with the growing 
sections. 

A second advantage lies in the fact 
that loans and advances can be fur- 
nished independent of the selling 
agency. This means stronger commis- 
sion concerns and the business so ob- 
tained by a wool house encourages and 
renders possible operation without 
speculation, and exclusive attention to 
consignor’s interests. Those who do 
not need advances or can _ negotiate 
further loans with their home banks 
are to. be congratulated. In some 
cases sound banks cannot have the woo] 
produce its own finances: In this 
comes the strategical advantage of the 
pool. Having control of the wools and 
with the support of banks favorably 
known at points where loans are to be 
obtained, it is possible to secure the 
new money needed for the community 
and it is done in a way not possible to 
an individual. 


Where Shall We Warehouse? 


Whether pooled wools.shall be warc- 
housed at home or at the markets is 
in reality a minor question, “Under cir- 
cumstances now existing, it is chiefly 
a question of where the best and safest 
storage can be had at 
Since wools must eventually go to the 
markets it does not seem justifiable to 
add expense to permit handling them 
at home. A principal advantage in lo- 
cal warehousing is in the opportunity 
afforded growers to see their own 
clips pass over the grading table. The 
information thereby obtained is most 
valuable in breeding for improvement 
and it may aid in establishing the con- 
fidence necessary to a widespread and 
consistently supported system of con- 
signment to houses working inde- 
pendently, or as agents for pools, but 
doing exclusively a commission busi- 
ness. 


lowest cost. 
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PASSAGE OF THE EMERGENCY 
TARIFF BILL 


The Fordney Emergency Tariff Bill 
passed the United States Senate on 
May 11th, by a vote of 63 to 28. One 
Republican Senator voted against it 
and eight Democrats supported it. Sen- 
ator Gooding of Idaho, in his maiden 
speech on May 10th, argued most for- 
cibly for favorable action. 

The duties are the same as those 
imposed by the bill vetoed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. The rate on grease wool 
is 15 cents per pound and 45 cents on 
scoured wool. Anti-dumping and re- 
valuation clauses added to the bill this 
session in the House were amended in 
the Senate and conference action is re- 
quired. The law takes effect upon its 
final passage which is now certain to 
be not later than the third week in 
May. 





PUBLIC SHEAR'NG DAY AT U. S. 
SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 


The U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
at Dubois, Idaho, through Superintend- 
ent McWhorther, requests the Wool 
Grower to announce that visitors will 
be welcome to witness the shearing at 
the station on June Ist- 

On that date the yearling ewes will 


be shorn, representing Rambouillets, 


Corriedales, Columbias and _ grades 
bred by the use of Corriedale sires on 
crossbred ewes for a number of gen- 
erations. 

Each breed will be shorn separately 
and by passing from one pen to an- 
other the types can be compared, both 
before shearing and afterward. The 
Experiment Station’s stud rams will 
also be at the shearing shed. 

Lodging accommodations for visitors 
are somewhat limited at the station, 
but all of the shearing mentioned above 
will be completed in one day. For those 
wishing to remain longer good accom- 
modations can be obtained in Dubois. 

The knowledge that can be obtained 
by study of the station sheep and by 
Xamination of the equipment and 
methods of management offer oppor- 


tunity for a most profitable day. 
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What the Association Is Doing 


CONTRACTING LAMBS IN 1921 


“Don’t Crowd” has been the guid- 
ing word that has steadied American 
business during the past year. If bank- 
ers and others had forced action as 
might have been done, all would have 
suffered severely. Business is sound 
and secure. It needs time to get back 
into normal channels. 

There is no more certain way of re- 
tarding recovery and lowering the 
value of assets than by crowding sales 
at this time. 

The Wool Grower has been asked 
regarding the contracting of lambs at 
low prices for fall delivery. Such a 
course can only lose what has been 
gained at the markets during recent 
weeks. If men in the country elect 
to lower their own markets, nothing 
can offset such action. Stock yard 
forces prefer to do business at val- 
ues that allow producers a profit, but 
no efforts of theirs can avail when val- 
ues are lowered on the range, ignor- 
ing factors indicating better conditions. 

The Wool Grower does not advise 
but directs attention to these facts: 

1. The winter and spring supply of 
lambs has been absorbed by the trade 
at prices which, aside from low pelt 
and offal values, compare 
with other products. 


2. The effect of competition with 


favorably 


imported lamb cannot be so serious this 
year as it was in 1920. 

3. There is a marked storage of 
breeding sheep of good ages and the 
imminent return of settled conditions 
must be greatly to the advantage of 
those having young ewes for use, or 
for sale. 





STOCKYARDS AND FEEDING 
STATION CHARGES REDUCED 


The Union Stock Yards Company of 
Chicago has put into effect a 7-cent 
yardage charge on sheep, following the 
former 8-cent rate. The change was 
made immediately after the reduction 
in wages of stockyards employees on 
May Ist. 

Announcement has been made of a 


rate of 2 cents per head per day for 
sheep unloaded at the Kirkland Feed- 
ing Station, Kirkland, Ill. Four cents 
was charged during the first part of 
1920 and later the rate was placed at 
3 cents. 

Managers of feed yards have agreed 
to carry a stock of first quality alfalfa 
hay for use of shippers of range lambs. 
Those who have tried the plan of feed- 
ing lambs in the pens in preference of 
placing them upon grass at the feed- 
ing stations report excellent results. 
Stations on the routes from the South- 
west have abandoned their grazing 
lands, as shippers generally prefer the 
yard and alfalfa plan. 

While hay paid for at stockyards 
seems to carry a high charge for serv- 
ice, its cost should vary with market 
values. There is no way of checking 
the cost of grazing furnished, other 
than the value of the land, which at 
matty points is too high to permit of 
profitable use for grazing purposes- 





THE WOOL GROWERS COMMIS- 
SION COMPANY 





Opportunity to have sheep sold at a 
reasonable commission charge and by 
competent salesmen is offered by the 
Wool Growers Commission Company. 
The rates charged by the old houses 
since August 2, 1920, made it impera- 
tive for sheep raisers to have such a 
means of getting selling service at a 
charge which their business could pay. 

The company has the endorsement 
of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and of the Idaho, Montana 
and Utah state organizations. 

Under the management of Mr. A. J. 
Knollin, the new company is really new 
in name only- Mr. Knollin’s ability 
as a sheep salesman and his long ex- 
perience in that line has made him 
widely and known. Re- 
gardless of what charges the other 
houses may make in their rates, credit 
and support is due Mr. Knollin for re- 
storing a rate which is sufficient to 
provide the most competent salesman- 
ship and which certainly is quite com- 
mensurate with the profits obtained 
by the producers. 


favorably 
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“GREASE” VS. “CLEAN CONTENT” 
WOOL DUTY 


Unreasoned devotion to ancient in- 
stitutions stands between woolgrowers 
and justice. The progressive-minded 
majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at Washington favor writing a 
wool tariff to show what it means and 
to mean what it says. A few others, 
however, including the chairman, seem 
to believe that antiquity proves cor- 
rectness and that neither changes in 
the commercial world nor the nation’s 
real interests in its producers of raw 
material should be considered when 
tariffs are to be written. 

The sub-committee which is fram- 
ing Schedule K is reported to have an- 
nounced that as a result of weeks of 
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form of wool duty to. be levied, Pres- 
ident Hagenbarth said: 

“In 1867 and for perhaps 25 years 
thereafter the shrinkage of imported 
fine wools would approximate 66 2-3 
per cent, but since 1890, not only has 
the domestic clip gradually been drift- 
ing away from the Merino to the 
coarser grades of wool, but foreign 
importations have fallen from an aver- 
age of 66 2-3 per cent to not over 40 
per cent. In fact, Merino wools which 
are imported now do not shrink to 
exceed 48 per cent and the lower or 
coarser grade wools, which are im- 
ported in considerable volume, shrink 
as low as 26 to 30 per cent. 

“Taking these facts as a basis, there- 
fore, if you levy a grease duty of 1lc 
per pound today, it will mean that the 




































hearings and deliberation it can find 
nothing better than the old Payne- 
Aldrich schedule, providing 11 cents 
duty per grease pound and 44 cents 
duty per pound of cloth by way of 
compensatory duty to manufacturers 
in addition to their protective duty. 

The question must still be passed 
upon by the whole committee, by the 
House itself, and then by the Senate 
Finance Committee and the upper 
body. . Until the last vote is taken 
growers will contend for a clean con- 
tent-duty and open dealing with the 
public. 

In his last appearance before the 
House Committee, in reference to the 











ees 


Texas band getting an early start from the corral. 


highest protection given the grower 
will be 22 cents per pound clean (11 
cents on grease wool shrinking 50 per 
cent is 22 cents clean duty). Our own 
fine wools mainly shrink 66 per cent, 
which means a protection of around 7 
cents per grease pound. On coarser 
and lighter shrinking wools the old 
duty means a protection of about 5 
cents for the lighter American grades. 

“As a matter of fact you must de- 
duct from these theoretical protective 
duties of, say, 7 cents on Merino and 
5 cents on the coarser wools, a differ- 
ential of about 1 cent per pound in fa- 
vor of the foreign wools by reason of 
superior packing, grading, skirting and 
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preparation for the American market, 
thus leaving a net protection to the 
American grower of 6 cents per pound 
or less on the Merino wools and 4 cents 
per pound or less on coarser wools, 
which will not pay the freight and sell. 
ing costs of American wools. 

“T do not believe for a moment it is 
the intention of your committee to 
treat the American woolgrowers jn 
this manner, yet this will be the in- 
evitable result if the proposed action to 
be taken as set forth in press dis- 
patches is correct. 

“If it is the desire of your committee 
to do justice to the woolgrowers, I am 
sure you will give the suggestion 
which has been made to you due con- 
sideration. The woolgrower can no 
longer be led into the belief that when 
11 cents grease duty is named in the 
tariff that he is to receive this amount 
of protection. Nor is it right that the 
country in general and the consumer 
should be led to believe that he is pay- 
ing a tax for the woolgrower of Il 
cents per pound on the wool in his 
suit of clothes, when as a matter of 
fact he is not paying an average of 
over one-half that amount. Condi- 
tions have changed in the last fifty 
years and we should have, it seems to 
me, the hardihood and courage to meet 
these changed conditions. If it is the 


‘intention of your committee to give 


the grower not to exceed 5% or 6 
cents per pound actual protection you 
should meet the issue frankly and give 
him that actual protection based on the 
clean content of say 15 cents per clean 
pound as named in the Smoot bill, 


which was offered as a substitute for 
the free wool Underwood tariff bill, 
and proposed in 1913 under a Demo- 
cratic administration. 

“If I can help it, neither the wool- 
grower nor the country at large will 
be deceived as to the actual effect and 
purpose of 11 cents grease duty on 
wool, which is protective to the extent 
of the rate named in theory only. ! 
am sure that it is not the intention of 
our friends on the committee to know- 
ingly work an injustice of this kind 
under today’s conditions.” 
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With the State Associations 


The list below gives the names of 
presidents, together with names and 
addresses of secretaries of sheepmen’s 
organizations, with and 
through the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


working 


American Hampshire Sheep Association— 


Robert Blastock, president; Comfort  T. 
Tyler, secretary. 36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders As- 
sociation—Frank x. Cock, president; 
Dwight Lincoln, secretary. Marysville, O. 


American Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion—J. C. Andrews, president; J. M. Wade, 
secretary. Lafayette, Ind. 


Arizona Wool Growers Association—Hugh 
E, Campbell, president; F. W. Perkins, sec- 
retary. Flagstaff, Ariz. 


California Wool Growers Association— 
F. A. Ellenwood, president; E. L. Hart, sec- 
retary. Red Bluff, Cal. 


Idaho Wool Growers Association—Hugh 
Sproat, president; John Ridenbaugh, secre- 
tary. Boise, Ida. 


Lincoln County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—J. D. Noblitt, president; L. G. Baker, 
secretary. Cokeville, Wyo. 


Modoc Wool Growers Association—G:; E. 
Williams, president; John Davis, secretary. 
Alturas, Cal, 


Montana Wool Growers Association—C. 
H. Williams, president; C. N. Arnett, secre- 
tary. Bozeman, Mont. 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association— 
Prager Miller, president; Bertha Benson, 
secretary. Albuquerque, N. M. 


Oregon Wool Growers Association—J. H. 
Dobbin, president; Mac Hoke, secretary. 
Pendleton, Ore. 


Park County Wool Growers Association— 
Geo. M. Buckley, secretary. Hartsel, Colo. 


Saguache County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—F. H. Means, president; Alva A. Simp- 
son, secretary. Saguache, Colo. 


San Luis Valley Live Stock Association 
—J. C. Gilbreath, president; W. E. White, 
secretary. Monte Vista, Colo. 


Utah Wool Growers Association—J. C. 
Hooper, president; Willard Hansen, Jr., sec- 
retary. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington Wool Growers Association— 
T. J. Drumheller, president; J. F. Sears, 
secretary. Prosser, Wash. 


Western Slope Wool Growers Association 
—A. M. McAnally, president; James G. 
Brown, secretary. Montrose, Colo. 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association—Dr. 
J. M. Wilson, president; J. B. Wilson, secre- 
tary. McKinley, Wyo. 


ALBANY COUNTY (WYO.) WOOL- 


GROWERS CONSIDER THE 
JOHN HAY WOOL PLAN 


The Wool Growers’ Association of 
Albany County, Wyoming, after hav- 
ing been in a state of inactivity for a 
number of years, met in Laramie, April 
30, and effected a reorganization. The 
meeting was well attended and the 
business of the association promises to 
be carried forward with new energy. 

It was unanimously voted to favor 
making the county a compulsory dip- 
ping county under the new local option 
dipping law that is now in force in 
Wyoming. A wage scale of $40 a 
month for herders after July lst was 
adopted; until that time the scale will 
be $50 a month. 


The main business of the meeting 
was the discussion of means of financ- 
ing and marketing the wool that is 
about to be shorn. John Hay of Rock 
Springs, who has large banking. inter- 
ests in the county, told the sheepmen 
that the banks were willing to make 
loans that will enable them to carry 
their wool at home until the market 
strengthens, so that there is some de- 
mand on the part of the manufactur- 
ers, provided they will store their wool 
in such a manner as to keep it safe and 
in good condition. He gave those pres- 
ent to understand that the banks of 
southern Wyoming can support their 
customers along this line. 


Mr. Hay is inclined to be rather pes- 
simistic about any early marked ad- 
vance in wool prices, but is optimistic 
about the general future of the indus- 
try in the state. He said, “There has 
never been a time in the history of the 
business that sheep, if given care and 
attention, will not grow their owners 
out of debt.” Mr. Hay is grading his 
wool and intends to be in position to 
sell a single pound or the whole clip 
just as the buyer wants it. He does 
not see any particular advantage at 
present in warehouse receipts from 
government licensed warehouses, for 
there is no more demand for wool pa- 
per than for the wool itself. 


Alex Livingstone, Jr., spoke of the 
advantages of grading the wool at 
home, by graders whose work was ac- 
ceptable to the users of the wool, and 
also of the advantages of storage in 
bonded warehouses. A committee was 
appointed to examine a local building 
to see if it could be made suitable for 
a warehouse and to report to a meet- 
ing of the association to be called at 
an early date. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, V. M. Woolf; vice-presi- 
dent, James Weightman; secretary- 
treasurer, J. H. King; executive com- 
mittee, V. O. Woolf, James Weight- 
man, Mr. King and H. J. King, Curtis 
Templin and John Strom. 





UTAH WOOL MARKETING COM- 
MITTEE READY FOR 
BUSINESS 


The wool marketing committee of 
the Utah State Farm Bureau and Utah 
Wool Growers’ Association is prepared 
to receive wool and arrange for an ad- 
vance to the grower. 

A decision to use the facilities of the 
National Wool Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company was reached follow- 
ing several conferences by the commit- 
tee with John Holliday, president, and 
other officers of the corporation in 
which the marketing organization has 
secured an arrangement highly advan- 
tageous to the grower. 

The warehousing company will ad- 
vance the freight charges. As the com- 
mittee receives no compensation, 
charges for sorting, grading and stor- 
ing will not be in excess of those which 
a grower would be compelled to pay 
in marketing his wool other than 
through the committee. The company 
is also prevented from making any de- 
duction for freight or for handling the 
wool until final sale is made. While 
the company is employed to make the 
sales from time to time, under the 
terms of the contract no sale will be 
made until sanctioned by the commit- 
tee. In connection with sales from 
the pool, W. D. Candland of Mount 
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Pleasant, a member of the marketing 
committee, will be consulted in the 
case of fine wool and George Austin 
of Salt Lake: City, also a member of 
the committee, will pass on sales of 
coarse wool. 

Immediately upon signing the power 
of attorney consigning his wool to the 
marketing committee, a grower may 
notify the committee that he is ready 
to load his clip on board cars at a cer- 
tain point, according to the plan an- 
nounced by A. W. MacArthur, fiscal 
agent of the pooling organization. If 
a temporary immediate advance is 
needed to cover cost of shearing or 
hauling, the committee is prepared to 
atrange for this through his local 
banker. When the wool has _ been 
graded at the warehouse and negoti- 
able warehouse receipt issued, the 
committee will arrange for whatever 
advance the grade and condition of the 
wool will justify. 

In the shipment of wool the commit- 
tee arranged for the use of the com- 
pany’s warehousing facilities in both 
Chicago and Boston. This means that 
where a saving can be made on freight 
charges the wool will be shipped to 
Chicago by rail. If the rate is lower 
by water via the Panama canal, ship- 
ment will be made to Boston by way 
of the Pacific coast. The committee 
has also announced that woolgrowers 
in other states adjacent to Utah may 
join the pool. 





MONTANA WOOL SELLING PLAN 





The Montana Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held a special meeting at Hel- 
ena on April 18th to complete arrange- 
ments for co-operative selling of this 
season’s clip. 

The plan adopted includes the incor- 
poration of the association to permit 
of business being done by the officers. 
The following trustees were elected to 
handle the affairs of the co-operative 
association: M. T. Grandee, Lennep; 


Sam Phillips, Fergus County, M. H. 
Gerry, Jr-, Lewis and Clark; George 
Lewis, Gallatin; C. H. Williams, Pow- 
ell; S. McKennan, Lewis and Clark, 
and O. E. Selway, Beaverhead. 

At a meeting of the new trustees 
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the following officers were elected: 
President, Senator C. H. Williams; 
vice president, M- T. Grandee; the 
executive committee consists of the 
president, S. McKennan, and M. H. 
Gerry. 

Participation in the pool is optional 
with the members, but in order to en- 
ter, a woolgrower must be a member 
of the association. The National Wool 
Warehouse & Storage Company was 
chosen by the executive committee to 
act as selling agents for wools con- 
tributed to the pool. It is expected 
that the warehousing will be done in 
Chicago and Boston. 

The Montana banks have shown a 
very helpful interest in the proposed 
scheme and will assist in making ad- 
vances either on their own account or 
from loans obtained upon wools enter- 
ing the pool. Such loaning arrange- 
ments can be carried out by the ex- 
ecutive committee through the fact 
that contributors give title to the 
wool to the committee handling the 
business, enabling them, if necessary, 
to negotiate loans with which to make 
advances to growers: . 

The Montana Association has a 
number of strong local and county as- 
sociations working in conjunction 
with the state body. Where such or- 
ganization exists, the securing of con- 
tracts will be handled by the local of- 
ficers. 





WYOMING LEGISLATION 





in addition to the “Truth in fabrics” 
bill enacted this year by the Wyoming 
legislature, which was printed in the 
March issue of the Wool Grower, a 
compulsory dipping law was also 
passed. The substance of the law is as 
follows: 

Sheep found by inspectors to be in- 
fected with scab, or any other con- 
tagious or infectious disease shall be 
held in quarantine and dipped- Inspec- 
tors are authorized, when necessary, to 
procure food for sheep at the expense 
of the owner. Exemption is made for 
ewes with lambs between April 15th 
and the lst of July, but during such 
exemption quarantine must be main- 
tained. All sheep in the state must 
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be dipped between April 15th and No- 
vember lst. Exception to this provi- 
sion can be obtained for any county 
upon petition to the State Board of 
Sheep Commissioners by the owners of 
two-thirds of the number of sheep as- 
sessed in such county. Such a petition 
must be presented before April Ist. 
Sheep from an exempted county must 
have been dipped prior to entering a 
dipping district. 

Provision was also made by the leg- 
islature to assist in the destruction of 
predatory animals, in lieu of a bounty, 
by the appropriation of $30,000 for co- 
operative work with the U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey: 

The Wyoming Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation also secured from the State 
Board of Equalization the following 
reductions in sheep valuations for tax- 
ation purposes: 

1921 1920 
1. Lambs, coming yearlings..... 3.00 $ 5.00 


. Sheep, up to 4 years old...... 5.00 10.00 


3. Sheep, aged, number not to 
- exceed 25 per cent of any 


bo 








TREC DURGID ccescninsssasosiccrsiones 2.50 4.00 
4. Bucks ..... 12.50 25.00 
5. Stud rams 75.00 100.00 
6. Stud ewes 50.00 75.00 








A BILL TO PROVIDE LIVESTOCK 
LOANS FROM EARNINGS OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 





A joint resolution presented to Con- 
gress on April 13th, by Congressman 
Addison T. Smith of Idaho and Senator 
Bursum of Arizona provides that funds 
may be allotted to the Federal land 
banks, to be used for the purpose of 
purchasing paper based on staple agri- 
cultural products or livestock: 


Limits are placed upon the amount 
of such paper that the Federal land 
banks may purchase from any indivi- 
dual bank and the notes may be drawn 
for nine months in case of agricultural 
products and for two years when based 
on livestock. A rate of six per cent 
is provided and loans may not exceed 
65 per cent of the value of security. 

The resolution is still under consid- 
eration by the Committee of Banking 
and Currency. 
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SHRINKAGE OF WYOMING WOOL 


This is the season of the year when 
everyone is making estimates and wild 
guesses on the shrinkage of various 
clips of wool. In order to give the wool 
grower some idea of the limits within 
which the shrinkage of range wool has 
been found to vary, I have compiled 
two tables to show in a condensed 
form the results of the tests made dur- 
ing the four years, (1907-10) that the 
experimental scouring plant at the 
University of Wyoming was in oper- 
ation. 

The wool was scoured thoroughly by 
means of commercial machinery. If 
anything, it was over-scoured rather 
than underscoured. The clean wool 
was weighed cold and two or more 
weighings of each scoured sample 
were made in order to determine 
whether the wool had the normal 
amount of moisture. The samples var- 
ied in size from a full sack of three or 
four hundred pounds down to samples 
containing only a pound or two. The 
former consisted of fleeces just as they 
were shorn and the latter were ob- 
tained by taking a bit of wool here 


and another bit there, either from the - 


shearing pens or from sacks by means 
of slitting small holes in them. The 
samples were taken by the owners. 
For this reason they may be thought 
to be too light to be representative of 
the whole clip of the state. 

Table I shows the summary of the 
92 samples scoured, classified accord- 
ing to the counties in which the sheep 
were supposed to have been grazed. 
For each county from which wool was 
scoured, there is shown the number 
of samples received, the shrinkage of 
the sample that lost the most and of 
the one that lost the least when 
scoured, and the average shrinkage of 
all the samples from the county. At 
the bottom of the table the highest, 
lowest and average shrinkage of all 
the 92 samples are shown. 

The first two years the plant was in 
Operation, no record was kept of the 
grade of the samples scoured. Such 
a record was kept, however, for the 
last two years, and, since a report of 
the shrinkage of a sample of wool does 
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not mean much unless the grade also 
is known, the shrinkage according to 
grades, so far as the records are avail- 
able, is shown in Table II. 

It is necessary at this point to cau- 
tion those who are interested in the 
shrinkage of wool to refrain from 
more meaning into these 
tables than really is there. They do 
not show the average shrinkage of the 
state even for the years in which the 
tests were made, and in the years since 
1910 there has been a radical change 
in the character of the wool produced 
in Wyoming. 

However, the tables are both inter- 
esting and useful in that they show 


reading 


what was actually found in particular 
cases. They give concrete evidence of 
the wide variation of the shrinkage of 
the wool grown within the boundaries 
of one state or even one county. The 
highest shrinkage for any sample in 
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the whole state was 79.1 per cent and 
the lowest 42.7 per cent. The highest 
shrinkage for a sample from Lincoln 
County was the same as that of the 
state, 79.1 per cent, while the lowest 
was 43.6 per cent. The tables also 
give some idea of the average shrink- 
age of two or three of the grades, 
especially fine medium and _ three- 
eighths blood, as well as the limits 
within which the shrinkage of these 
grades vary. Moreover, a rough com- 
parison is possible between counties 
like Albany, Carbon, Fremont and 
Natrona, from which the larger num- 
ber of samples were received. This 
is especially true with respect to the 
shrinkage of fine medium wool be- 
tween Albany with an average of 66.6 
per cent calculated from five samples, 
and either Carbon with an average of 
64.2 per cent or Natrona with an aver- 
age of 65.7 per cent, each calculated 
from four samples. 


TABLE I, 


Shrinkage of Wyoming Wool: 


Extremes and average by counties for samples 


scoured at the University Scouring Plant, 1907-10: 


Highest shrinkage 
Lowest shrinkage 
Average shrinkage . 
No. samples 


Number 
County samples tested 
Albany 
Carbon 
Crook ....... 
Fremont 
Goshen 
Hot Springs 
Johnson... 
Laramie ... 
Lincoln ... 
Natrona ... 
Niobrara ... 
Sheridan 
TIWOOLIVREOE a, cscettcecccmcceree 
Vinta ... 
Weston ... 
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59.1 
65.5 
20 


2.7 49.7 
42.7 
46.8 
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Average 

shrinkage shrinkage shrinkage 

per cent per cent per cent 
77.8 46.9 65.1 
69.2 56.8 62.9 
54.1 56.0 

54.7 , 68.9 

ibe 64.2 

57.9 

48.0 

57.4 

62.0 

63.9 

55.9 

64.2 

61.3 

60.7 

67.7 
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TABLE II. 


Shrinkage of Wyoming Wool: 


Average by 


grades and counties for samples 


scoured at the University Scouring Plant, 1909-10: 


County. 
Albany 
Carbon .. 
Crook ... 
Goshen ... 
Johnson ... 
Hot Springs 
Lincoln 
Natrona 
Sheridan 
Uinta ... 
Weston ... 
Highest shrinkage 
Lowest shrinkage 
Average shrinkage 
No. samples 

*Average of five samples. 
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THE COMMISSION HOUSES DE- 
FENSE OF INCREASED SELL- 
ING CHARGES 


Thomas W. Jerrems, chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee, of the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange, has pre- 
pared for the Live Stock 
Marketing Committee, otherwise the 
Committee of Fifteen, the following 
survey of livestock commission rates 
and cost of operation under the pres- 
ent schedule of commission charges. 
It covers the years 1919 and 1920. eri- 
bracing 592,476 cars of livestock 
handled at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Sioux City and St. 
Joseph. 


Farmers’ 
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show the necessity for the revision in 
order to preserve the solvency of the 
trade appear in the figures for the first 
six months of 1920. The volume of 
business declined 8 per cent from the 
same period in 1919, and during the 
last six months of 1920 the volume was 
19 per cent smaller than in 1919. At 
the same time there was a decided and 
persistent increase in the amount of 
service required to handle the business 
incident to the increase in co-operative 
shipments, which increase prevented a 
reduction in the number of employees. 

The number of principals in the busi- 
ness remained the same and at the 
same salary, for as stated before, there 


COMMISSION MEN’S EXPENSES PER CAR IN 1919 AND 1920. 


Salary Gross 
No. Salary Part- Other Ex- Total car. Profit 
Firms Cars Empl. ners’ pense cost Com. per car 
First six months 1919........... 79 140,680 $5.99 $3.98 $3.86 $13.83 $15.62 $1.79 
Second six months 1919.. 79 178,006 $5.55 $3.16 $4.31 $13.02 $16.50 $3.48 
| 3, nea 79 318,836 $5.74 $3.53 $4.21 $13.48 $16.18 $2.70 
First six months 1920......... . 79 129,410 $7.50 $428 $456 $16.34 $15.93 —.41 
Second six months 1920.. 79 144,134 $6.98 $3.88 $5.20 $16.06 $19.19 $3.13 
GG BO * scatinecnrcssceei 79 273,640 $7.18 $4.10 $4.89 $16.13 $17.57 $1.45 


“The last revision of rates made in 
August, 1920, advanced commission 
charges 16 1-3 per cent for last six 
months of 1920 over the same period 
in 1919. 


“The amount of salary drawn by 
partners in 1920 was $1,000 less than 
in 1919, or a decrease of .09 per cent. 


The amount of salaries paid to em- 
ployees in 1920 was $7.13 per car 
against $5.74 per car in 1919, an in- 
crease of $1.39 per car, or over 24 per 
cent. 


“The amount of other expenses per 
car in 1920 was $4.89, against $4.21 per 
car in 1919, an increase of $0.69 per 
car, or 16 per cent. 


“The net profit per carload in 1919 
was $2.70 and in 1920 it had dropped 
to $1.45 per car notwithstanding that 
the industry had the benefit of in- 
creased rates for five months. 

“A comparison of the cost of opera- 
tion for the years 1919 and 1920 dis- 
closes that the cost per car in 1919 was 
$13.48 and in 1920 was $16.12, an in- 
crease of $2.64 per car, or 1914 per 
cent. 


“The salient facts or reasons which 





was a variation of only $1,000 in the 
total amount paid to the partners, in 
these two years, but owing to the 
smaller volume of business during that 
first six months’ period of 1920, the 
rate per car was the highest shown in 
any six months’ period and results dis- 
close a loss of 41 cents per car. Let 
us consider these comparisons: 
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made during first period of 1920 nor 
provision to meet the decrease in yol- 


ume of business available for 1921, 


“This exposition of facts will dispel 
the illusion prevalent in many quarters 
that the business of selling livestock 
is usually lucrative and show to you 
that there is but a slight margin of 
revenue above the actual cost of oper- 
ation and that the advances in rates 
were neither absorbed by nor apptied 
to the salary of the partners, or prin- 
cipals. 

“Incident to the operation there is 
besides this cost an element of risk 
and loss in the delinquency on collec- 
tion for sales, the guarantee of title 
to purchasers on draft ana loans all of 
which are an inseparable part of the 
commission business. Unlike any other 
line of endeavor there are no oppor- 
tunities to make or accumulate wealth, 
the participants stay in it because of 
their adaptation to and their great lik- 
ing for clean, honorable trading, where 
title or transfer 1s not surrounded by 
technical or legal entanglements and 
the revenue which they derive is 
scarcely commensurate with the ef- 


ficiency of the service they render. 




















Empl’ees Partners Other Total Gross Profit or 
Salary Salary Expense Cost Commis. loss per car 
Year 1919 $5.74 $3.53 $4.21 $13.48 $16.18 $2.70 profit 
First six months 1920.00... 7.50 4.28 4.56 16.34 15.93 .41 loss 
Increase $1.76 $4.75 $ .35 $ 2.86 $ .25 decrease in av. 
car income 
Increased cost per car $2.86 
Total adverse cost $3.11 
Profit for year 1919 $2.70 
Loss per car 1920 $0.41 


This industry cannot be conducted with safety to its patrons at a loss. 
Comparing the preceding 18 months with the last six months of 1920 shows: 








Empl’ees Partners Other Total Gross 

Salary Salary Expense Cost Commis. Profit 
PreviouS 18 MOMNEHS  rcccccccssscsssmseon $6.25 $3.75 $4.24 $14.24 $16.06 $1.82 
Second six MONthS 1920 cccccccmeeone 6.98 3.88 5.20 16.06 19.19 3.13 
Increase $0.73 $0.13 $0.96 Increase cost $1.82 
“The cost of operation for second sir (Editorial Comment: The above 


months of 1920 had reached $16.06 
which was exactly the average amount 
of commission per car derived during 
the previous 18 months and without 
revision there would be_ proVided 
neither reserve to overcome deficiency 


statement from the livestock commis- 
sion houses serves to make plain why 
it was necessary to establish the 
Wool Growers Commission Company, 
the announcement of which appears in 
this issue. 
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A publication of such data prior to 
increasing the rates would have been 
more convincing as evidence of the 
willingness of the houses to be alto- 
gether open and frank with the ship- 
pers. It was the right of the exchange 
members to put the increase into ef- 
fect without consultation, but the 
Wool Grower thinks that that course 
was not in the best interest of the com- 
mission men themselves. They are to 
be given credit for their present ap- 
parent disposition to show their posi- 
tion. However, the statement omits 
some points that are important in the 
minds of shippers. Some of these are: 
The amount of salary paid members 
of the companies ; the number of small 
companies included that do an unprof- 
itably small business, and the profits of 
the houses operating under reasonable 
overhead expenses. The need and use. 
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of a profit of $3.13 per car over and 
above salaries of employees, partners 
and “other expense” is far from clear 
to shippers. 

Mr: Jerrems states that “without re- 
vision of rates, there would be provid- 
ed neither reserve to overcome defici- 
ency made during the first period of 
1920 nor provision to meet the de- 
crease in volume of business available 
for 1921.” 
it must be said that they cannot be- 


Speaking for woolgrowers, 


lieve the commission men have an ade- 
quate conception of their customers’ 
interests when through the chairman 
of 
mittee they seriously undertake to jus- 


their own Public Relations Com- 
tify the accumulation of a surplus in 
a year like 1920, in order to meet a 
possible decrease in volume of business 


in 1921.) 








THE CONDITION OF IDAHO 
FLOCKS 


Conditions surrounding the sheep in- 
dustry in Idaho at this time so far as 
feed and weather are concerned, are 
the best for many years. A good many 
of us thought that the range had been 
so over-grazed that it would not come 
back. In this we were wrong, for in 
many places, where there has been no 
good feed for years, the grass has come 
back as good as it was in years gone 
by. This is especially true of western 
Idaho. 

Our lamb crop on a basis of the 
ewes bred is as large as we have ever 
produced. However, this not 
mean a large supply of early lambs, 


does 


for it is my judgment that fewer ewes 
were bred for winter lambing last fall 
than for many years. Our early lambs 
are big and fat and will start to mar- 
ket fully two weeks earlier than has 
been the regular custom. I know of 
parties now who figure on loading out 
on June 5. Taken as a whole Idaho’s 
lamb crop will be considerably short of 
the crop of 1919, for I am confidert ’* 

this state has approximately five hun- 
dred thousand fewer ewes than it had 
two years ago. Unfortunately, the 


Around the Range Country 


census of sheep in the United States 
is not going to show the real short- 
age. The census figures were taken 
for January 1, 1920, and the big liqui- 
dation occurred after that date. 

Very few sheep are changing hands 
in Idaho, first because there are not 
many desirable ewes for sale and sec- 
ond no one has money to buy with. 
I understand that a band of two-year- 
old ewes which were shorn and just 
starting to lamb recently sold in east- 
ern Idaho at $9. There is a consider- 
able demand for ewes in this state and 
sooner or later Idaho must buy about 
three hundred thousand young ewes if 
the flocks are to be maintained. Last 
year not to exceed 15,000 ewe lambs 
were retained in this state and the 
number retained the year before was 
below normal. 

Idaho sheepmen now appreciate that 
the average age of their ewes has ma- 
increased in the last two 

I think the same applies to the 
entire Western states. Everyone 
knows that the western lamb crop for 
1920 did not exceed 60 per cent of 
normal. However, market receipts 
showed nearly as sheep and 
lambs went to market as in normal 
The only deduction from such 


terially 
years. 


many 


years. 
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a circumstance is that the 25 per cent 
of ewe lambs which were annually held 
in the West, last year went to market. 
The average life of a crossbred ewe 
is about six years and of the fine-wool 
ewe about seven years. The average 
loss of sheep in the West is about 6 
per cent. These figures mean that 
every where if our flocks are to be 
maintained there must be held in the 
West a number of ewe lambs which 
must equal 25 per cent of the total 
number of breeding ewes in the coun- 
try or otherwise the number of breed- 
ing ewes must decrease. Of course, 
Idaho never kept this high a percent- 
age of ewe lambs but if it was not 
done in Idaho an excess number must 
have been kept in some other state for 
replenishing their flocks. The fact that 
these ewe lambs were not kept in the 
West last year simply means that the 
ewes in the Western country on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year average 25 per cent 
older than usual. The pressing need 
for money is going to make it impos- 
sible to retain any large number of 
ewe lambs this year. Hence next year 
it seems to me certain that the West- 
ern country will be facing an acute 
shortage of breeding ewes. 


Shearing is well along in the state 
of Idaho and for the most part the 
prevailing price paid to shearers has 
been 10 cents per head, with board. 
One large outfit is shearing at 9 cents 
with board. Early in the season 12% 
cents was paid for a few of the smaller 
outfits but that price is not now be- 
ing paid. Sheepherders are receiving 
from $50 to $60 per month. 

It is my opinion when we come 
to the final show-down on the tariff 
that President Harding will insist that 
the duties be placed on a fair basis and 
[ think it is the intention of most 
members of Congress to see that this 
is done. I do not believe there is any 
danger of a re-enactment of the old 
Payne-Aldrich law. That law has been 
so thoroughly bully-ragged over the 
entire country that Congressmen and 
Senators who have their future at 
stake are going to be very reluctant 
to support old schedule “K-” 

S. W. McClure. 
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FROM THE GREAT FALLS 
COUNTRY 


The March and April lambing is 
well over, with the May lambing in 
full swing. The reports from every- 
where indicate good percentages, with 
good thrifty lambs- Feed is plentiful 
and weather ideal. We have just had 
a 24-hour warm rain, which will insure 
feed for some time, also a good first 
alfalfa crop. Everything looks good 
except the price of sheep and wool. 
There is nothing changing hands that 
I have heard of, although I have heard 
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of ewes being offered at $7 per head, 
with lambs thrown in. 

I am so much pleased with the sales 
of my 1920 wool clip that I inclose 
herewith a copy of same and would be 
more than pleased if you will publish 
them. I wish to call especial attention 
to the effort that must have been put 
forth by these people in sorting over 
a 30,000-pound clip in order to find five 
pounds of fine staple wool. The wool 
was from my pure-bred Delaine sheep 
and would run around 75 per cent sta- 
ple. 


I have returned the $362.89 check ~ 


for fear that a guilty feeling 
overtake me in the future: 


might, 


Report of Sale of 73 Bags of Wool and 40 Bales Pelts for Account of C. R. Tintinger, 
Cascade, Mont. 


1920— 
Sept. 13—Pelts, 4184 pounds at 17 cents 











1921— 


Sacks 























$711.28 

Low Pelts, 20 pounds at 12 cents 2.40 

Piece, 178 pounds at 8% cents 15.13 

Feb. 24th—Montana Original Bags, 28,242 pounds at 21 cents $5,930.82 
Less 1 per cent discount (terms of sale) 59.31 

$5,871.51 

March 14th—Fine Staple, 5 pounds at 30 cents 1.50 
March 18th—Tags, 375 pounds at 4 cents (less discount) 14.85 
March 18th—Dead, 116 pounds at 8 cents (less discount) 9.19 
March 18th—Seedy Dead, 68 pounds at 7 cents (less discount) 4.71 
7.30 

33,188 pounds $6,637.87 





1920— 
Aug. 21ist—To cash 


C. R. Tintinger in Account With Dewey, Gould & Co. 





Aug. 25th—To Freight and Cartage 





1921— 


March 22nd—To Commission on Sales as above 


March 22nd—To Interest on Advances 











$4,500.00 
770.07 
807.79 
$248.77 
By Interest on Sale 51.65 197.12 
To check herewith for net proceeds 362.89 


Cascade, Montana. 





$6,637.87 $6,637.87 
C. R. Tintinger. 





SOUTHERN IDAHO 


The early indications around Clark 
County, Idaho, promise a reversal from 
the past few years. The mild winter 
and the abundance of good, early grass 
assure the woolgrower an excellent 
crop. 

The sheep of this section wintered 
well, as the weather was mild and the 
winter feed comparatively inexpensive. 
The grass is at least a month and a 
half in advance of the past few years 
and consequently the lamb this year 
should prove a hardy little coupon. 
Their has been very little early lamb- 


ing in this section, but such lambs that 
have arrived have been far better and 
per cent much larger than in the past 
few years. 

I confidently expect May lambing, 
which preponderates here, to be on a 
par with the rest of the state, if not 
better. The good feed for the ewes 
and the excellent winter conditions are 
sure to produce the resu!ts hoped for. 

There have been no sheep sales re- 
ported in this section. as the wool- 
grower is looking forward with more 
optimism to the future and planning 
on remaining in the industry that he 
has known for many years, because 
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of his confidence in the fact that not- 
withstanding reversals suffered during 
the past years, wool and lamb are nec- 
essities of life and those who produce 
are benefactors to mankind. 


Our growers, as in other sections. 
are looking with confidence to Wash- 
ington. With hope and expectation we 
are looking for that protection of our 
industry, which should have been given 
last year. We feel we must remain 
staunch in our demands and ultimate- 
ly we will succeed. Tax adjustment 
is another of our paramount pro- 
blems and it is the consensus of opin- 
ion here that the surtax and income 
tax must be reduced either by a sales 
tax or by bonding for a long period 
before complete relief will come to 
us. 

Another vexing problem is the high 
freight rates and we feel that the as- 
sociation of woolgrowers and the indi- 
vidual grower should make a more ve- 
hement demonstration against the 
present prohibitive rates. 

With these problems in the fore- 
ground and their ultimate solution not 
far distant, we are here experiencing 
the relief from high wages and cost of 
supplies. We find the cost of produc- 
tion has declined in this regard to some 
extent and hope for a still greater 
reduction. 

We were glad to learn through the 
Wool Grower that the feed had been 
reduced from 4 cents to 2 cents and 
that their is a tendency to reduce the 
commissions on sales in the stock- 
yards. These matters are of such vital 
interest to our industry, that we hope 
to see your columns containing like 
The 
woolgrower and stockgrower are im 
need of stimulating news, as the past 
years have been disheartening and only 
the stamina of the average grower has 


news relative to other matters. 


made it possible to weather the storm, 
The sunshine of prosperity is begit- 
ning to show itself on the horizon and 
with renewed energy, we will hope to 
see the woolgrowers of the West face 
and master their problems. 
James Denning. 


Dubois, Idaho. 
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The Course of Lamb and Sheep Markets in April 


CHICAGO 





May found live mutton trade sub- 
stantially higher than at the inception 
of April and in much better condition, 
statistically and otherwise. Colorado 
feed lots were all but depleted, killers 
welcoming the advance guard of the 
California and Southern lamb crop. 
Scarcity of mature sheep and develop- 
ment of an export demand on Cana- 
dian and British account gave the 
heavy lamb an inning and as the heavy 
movement of Colorado stuff direct to 
Chicago packers from Denver subsid- 
ed, they were forced to enter market 
competition. Buffalo territory was 
cleaned up, attracting Eastern butchers 
to Chicago and by the end of April sell- 
ing lambs was no longer the strenuous 
task it had been all winter. The spread 
between shorn and wooled stuff nar- 
rowed, especially in the case of heavy 
lambs, as wool was worth little and 
big lambs minus the fleece gave better 
dressing results. Wooled lambs crossed 
the $11 line and shorn stock went 
above $10. Packers were forced into 
competition on light fleshed stuff, that 
under ordinaty conditions would have 
gone to the country for shearing and 
finishing. 

The First Week 


The first week of the month fur- 
nished cessation from the congestion 
of March. The heavy run of direct 
stuff to packers from Denver fell off 
with the usual prompt tonic  influ- 
ence. Chicago became a market rather 
than a dumping ground for the whole 


country, which had been the case 
much of the previous month. Bulk of 
the receipts were Colorados and as 


they carried excessive weight, average 
cost was far below the top, the pro- 
portion of 90@110 lb. lambs being 
large. However, the market ad- 
vanced about 50c, closing at the high 
point of the week, even big lambs 


picking up. Toward the end of the 
week packers were forced into the 


market, as they had few lambs direct 
from Denver, and response by prices 
Was prompt. Bulk of the offerings 


came from Colorado with a sprinkling 
from Missouri, Montana and Idaho. 

Mature sheep were too scarce to 
make a reliable set of quotations. 
Choice light lambs advanced to $10.25, 
although nearly everything stopped at 
$9.75. The narrgw spread between 
wooled and shorn stock was demon- 
strated when choice 82-pound clippers 
sold at $9 and fleece lambs of practical- 
ly the same quality, weighing 75 to 80 
pounds at $9.90@$10. Heavy, shorn 
lambs were sorted out of loads and 
marked at $6.50@$6.75. Only one full 
load of yearlings showed up and that 
was from a Colorado feed lot, selling 
at $9. Choice 97-pound Colorado fed 
ewes realized $9, but were lamb 
weight. Colorado pulp-fed ewes aver- 
aging 97 pounds sold at $6.75, others 
carrying more weight making $5.75@ 
$6.50. Choice 172-pound wooled weth- 
ers went to packers at $6.75. Three 
decks of 59-pound lambs went to the 
country for shearing at $9.25, and two 
lots of choice bred ewes sold at $6.25 
and $6.76, but the country outlet was 
narrow. Improvement in market con- 
ditions at this juncture marked a turn- 
ing point, the trade getting out of the 
rut in which it had been traveling. 


The Second Week 


The second week produced a heavy 
supply, but the market held up well, 
especially on shorn Supply 
figures were deceptive, however, as 
Chicago packers received 82,000 direct 
from other markets, involving consid- 
erable double counting. At the close 
of the week, handyweight wooled 
lambs were quotable to $10.50 on East- 
ern order account. A little Eastern 
shipping demand injected life into the 
trade, advancing values about 25c per 
hundredweight. Exporters were in the 
market and Canadian buying was a 
boosting influence. But for the heavy 
movement of direct stuff the advance 
would have been more substantial as 
packers were in easy circumstances, 
enabling them to stay out of the mar- 
ket. Bulk of the offering came from 
Colorado feed lots, with a sprinkling 
Montana and Idaho. Choice 


lambs. 


from 


light lambs in the fleece advanced to 
$10, but 72@76 pound stuff would have 
been worth $10.50 at the close. The 
spread between wooled and _ shorn 
stock narrowed in seasonal manner. 
The 80-pound lamb sold at $9.40@$9.50 
and 100@110 pound stuff at $8@$8.25 
in the fleece and $7.15@$7.25 shorn. 
Most of the few yearlings arriving 
were penalized by excessive weight. 
One band of 108-pound stuff in the 
fleece making $8 and choice 110-pound 
shorn yearlings $7. Good 163-pound 
wethers sold at $6.50 in the fleece and 
Colorado pulp-fed shorn ewes at $6@ 
$6.10. The same kind in the fleece sold 
early the previous week at $6.50. A 
band of 45-pound spring lambs _ from 
Nebraska scored at $14 and a few 57- 
pound natives at $12. Feeding and 
shearing lambs were scarce and al- 
though the country placed a few bids, 
killers invariably got the stuff. Thin 
lambs went to the country for grazing 


purposes at $6.50@$7.50. 
The Third Week 


The third week packers had _ their 
supply of direct stuff from Denver cut 
in half, forcing them to buy on the 
market, and as Buffalo was light price 
improvement continued. Dearth of 
matured sheep made a better market 
for heavy lambs and before the close 
of the week bulk of offering was 75c to 
$1 per hundredweight higher, the mar- 
ket showing more life than in months. 
Again Colorado fed stuff dominated. 
A few spring lambs sold at $14@$15 
for 41 to 51 pound averages. Choice 
handy weight Colorado lambs sold up 
to $11.10 on shipping account, packers 
stopping at $10.85. Few good wooled 
lambs sold below $10, unless carrying 
excessive weight. A city butcher put 
a $10.35 top on shorn lambs, otherwise 
$10 was the limit, the bulk selling at 
$9@$9.75, choice 104-pound shorn 
lambs going at $9 and 115-pound stock 
at $8. Yearling wethers, shorn, aver- 
aging 84 pounds, reached $8 and 134- 
pound matured wethers in the fleece 
$7.50, 130-pound wooled ewes making 
$6.76 and lighter shorn ewes $6.50. 


Feeders would have taken fleshy 
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lambs, but killers’ needs forced them 
to buy everything. Killers took 110- 
pound shorn ewes, heaVYy with lamb, at 
$6.50; the few shearing lambs going 
to the country at $7@$8.50. Omaha 
received the first consignment of Cali- 
fornia lambs for the season, weighing 
65@70 pounds that sold at $11.50@12. 
Exporters and Canadian butchers were 
in the market for heavy lambs. 


The Fourth Week 

The last week of the month supply 
showed further decrease, bulk of the 
supply coming from Colorado and near 
by feedlots. Weight was conspicuous, 
but quality and finish was probably 
the best in trade history at that sea- 
Bulk of the Colorado wooled 
lambs sold at $10.25@10.75, with 
handyweight at $11@11.25. Heavy 
shorn lambs showed more advance 
than anything else, selling mainly at 
$8.25@9, under the stimulating influ- 
ence of export and Canadian orders. 
Heavy wooled lambs worked out of 
line with the clippers, narrowing the 
spread between the two classes to 
about 50c per hundredweight, packers 
claiming that dressing percentages fav- 
ored shorn stuff. Continued scarcity 
of sheep also made a better market for 
heavy lambs. A train of 70-pound Ca': 
fornia spring lambs sold at $12@18, 
and bunches of native springers at 
$14@15. Texas sheep made their ini- 
tial appearance at Kansas City ana 
Ft. Worth, but did not do their usual 
price-breaking stunt. A few loads of 
Kentucky and Tennessee spring lambs 
were marketed at Louisville and Nash- 
ville at $12@13. Sheep and yearlings 
were scarce. Good 110-pound shorn 
yearlings made $7.75, shorn wethers at 
$7@7.25, being handyweights, 162- 
pound shorn wethers selling at $6.75. 
No wooled wethers passed $7.50. Shorn 
ewes in small lots sold at $6@6.76, a 
few in the fleece going at $7. A load 
of 70-pound feeding lambs went to the 


son. 


county at $7.75 and a deck of bred 


ewes in the fleece at $7.25. Shorn 


lambs were taken to go on grass at 
$7. J. E.° Poole. 
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During the past month there has 
been a distinct trend toward improve- 
ment in the sheep and lamb market, 
although the trade has not shown 
enough recovery to bring any material 
profits to cornbelt feeders. Omaha re- 
ceipts haYe been relatively heavy for 
April, amounting to 209,101 head, as 
compared with 144,473 head the same 
month last year. Most of the offer- 
ings have been wooled lambs and the 
supply of fat sheep has become almost 
too small to afford a fair test of val- 
ues. 

Wooled lambs of the corn-fed vari- 
ety advanced about $1@1.25 during the 
month and shorn lambs, the few that 
have been coming, show practically the 
same gain. Shorn grades have been 
selling, as a general rule, about $1 un- 
der wooled offerings. 

Light and handy-fed wooled lambs 
are now worth up to $10.75, with shorn 
lambs selling up to $9.85. Heavy wool- 
ed lambs are none too popular with 
packer buyers at prices down to $8.50 
@9 and less. A few shipments of Cali- 
fornia spring lambs are showing up 
and good kinds are bringing $11.50@ 
12.50. 

Supply of fat sheep has been confin- 
ed mostly to ewes and prices have ad- 
vanced about $1 over a month ago. 
Sales of good ewes at $7@/7.25, in small 
bunches, have been reported on several 
occasions lately. Aged wethers are 
quoted about 50@75c above ewes, and 
shorn ewes are worth about 50@75c 
less than wooled grades, 


Only 716 sheep and lambs were sent . 


to the country during April, an out- 
put so small that trade is hardly quot- 
able. Owing to the fat character of 
supply, packers have been taking prac- 
tically all of the receipts, but it is 
noticeable that there is also very little 
inquiry for stock suitable to feed or 
shear. 
Current quotations on the various 
classes of stock are about as follows: 
Best fat lambs econ $10.40@10.75 
Medium to good lambs ..... 10.00@10.35 
Plain and heaYy lambs... 8.75@ 9.75 
Spring lambs +... 10.00@12.50 
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Shorn lambs 


Good to choice ewes ...... 6.75@ 7.25 
Fair to good ewes .............. 6.00@ 6.50 
Cull ewes 2.50@ 3.50 








KANSAS CITY 





Gloom continued in the sheep 
market the first half of April; in fact, 
prices averaged the lowest of the sea- 
son. However, the middle of the 
month it was evident that the move- 
ment of fed sheep and lambs was on 
the first lap and in a few days prices 
rose more than $1 a hundred pounds, 
and the gain was maintained up to 
the close. The top price paid for lambs 
was $10.50, for ewes $6.50, for weth- 
ers $7.50, for yearlings $8.75, and for 
clipped lambs $9.50. April practically 
cleaned up feed lots in Colorado and 
saw the initial movement of Texas 
grass fat sheep, lambs and _ goats, 
Spring lambs sold up to $12.50, shorn 
Texas. grass fat wethers at $6.25 to 
$6.90, and goats $3 to $4.25. Killers 
bought fully 97 per cent of the total 
supply offered. Fewer weighty lambs 
were offered the past two weeks, and 
evidently feeders got rid of the ex- 
treme weighty classes*in March and 
the first half of April. Fat sheep main- 
tained a better relative price position 
compared with lambs than in April last 
year. Considering the liberal receipts, 
prices were much better than had been 
expected. The movement of South- 
west grass fat sheep and lambs will 
reach maximum proportions in the 
next few weeks. Native spring lambs 
and yearlings will be sold freely, and 
Southern lambs, through the Louisville 
gateway, will supply Chicago. Indica- 
tions are that supplies from all sources 
will be cleaned up by early July, and 
central markets will be ready to care 
for an early movement of Western 
range lambs. Closing prices in April 
for wooled fed lambs were: Light 
weights, $10 to $10.50; medium and 
heavies, $9 to $10.25; ewes, $5.75 to 
$6.50; wethers, $6.50 to $7.25, and 
yearlings, $8 to $8.50; clipped lambs, 
$8.50 to $9.50, and clipped wethers, 
$6 to $6.75. Total receipts for the 
month were 153,000, compared with 
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118,500 in April last year, and with the 
exception of the April receipts, 1919, 
the largest in the fourth month of the 
year since 1914.—C. M. P. 





CALIFORNIA LAMBS AT MARKET 





California opened the spring lamb 
season early at Eastern markets this 
year. The first consignment from the 
Pacific coast realized $12 per hufidred- 
weight at Omaha the last week of 
April, with a cutback at $11.50. A few 
days later the second contribution sold 
at $12 in Chicago, a few natives mak- 
ing $15 on the same session. Califor- 
nia made its appearance in the market 
two weeks earlier than usual, with 
product weighing 65 to 70 pounds, in 
good condition, especially when the 
hardships of a transcontinental trip 
are considered. The $12 basis is ex- 
pected to endure until Kentucky and 
Tennessee lambs begin running freely, 
when a drop to $10 per hundredweight 
will be probable. The new scale of 
rates is a heavy tax on California 
breeders, as indicated by the fact that 
the first consignment of lambs reach- 
ing Chicago carried an expense bill of 
$1.68 per head. 

California, however, has an excess 
variously estimated at 175 to 200 car- 
loads, which must go to Eastern mar- 
kets, consequently producers have no 
alternative but pay the bill. Southern 
lambs will not move freely for another 
month, although the advance guard 
has already shown up at Nashville and 
Louisville. The Southern crop is in 
good condition and will probably reach 
about the same volume as last year, 
but there will probably be a 50 per 
cent cut in the supply of natives ow- 
ing to liquidation of ewes, due to the 
bad wool market. Farm flocks in the 
cornbelt and Eastern states have been 
sacrificed on this account, as for some 
feason or other, the average farmer 
figures wool as the principal rather 
than a by-product. A shortage of na- 
tive lambs will afford consolation to 
Western breeders, as they are always 
Price-breakers, especially when  sup- 
ply is excessive: J. E. Poole. 
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COLORADO FEEDERS NOT TO 
QUIT 





The sheep feeders of this section 
(Fort Collins, Colo.), are all progres- 
sive, intelligent farmers, and know a 
good thing when they see it. Conse- 
quently, they appreciate the value of 
the fertilizer they get from their feed 
lots. They are also “good losers” and 
know that “the place to find what they 
lost, is where they lost it.” There- 
fore, I think they will be in the mar- 
ket for lambs next fall. 

There are very few lambs left in the 
feed lots now. The weather condi- 
tions have been excellent all winter 
for feeding. There are practically no 
range sheep in this part of the state, 
although I have heard of several men 
speaking of investing in some range 
sheep, as there is some ideal range for 
sheep along the foothills. Feed is much 
better than usual at this time. 

R. A. Chace. 

Fort Collins, Colorado. 





Frozen Lamb Fading Away. 


About 35 million pounds of ftozen 
stuff still remains to be disposed of, 
but little of it will be thrown on the 
domestic market, as it is being export- 
ed as rapidly as the English market 
will absorb it at prices that will let 
packers out whole. At the inception of 
the transaction they expected substan- 
tial profits, but have been disillusion- 
ized and have learned the lesson, inci- 
dentally, that frozen lamb and mutton 
is not popular with American consum- 
ers. The extent to which the venture 
affected domestic producers adversely 
must be left to conjecture, but no 
doubt exists in the opinion of the trade 
that it was a disastrous influence if, 
indeed, it was not the stepping stone 
to the vicissitude lamb raisers have 
encountered during the past season, as 
it was just a year ago that the first 
consignment was thrown on the Amer- 
ican market. 

As was to have been expected, the 
spread between shorn and wooled 
stock has been narrow this season, 
averaging about $1 per hundredweight, 
against anywhere from $3 to $4 last 
year. 


‘Ff 


Cut lamb inemal! pieces, 
roll in four, brown 
watt ae hot fat with the 


Put in well-greased 
scrolewith the tomatoes 
and | cup hot water. 
Bake? iah- 
ing water from time to 
time. 

Add potatoesandcarrots 
a hour longer. 
Thicken the are, and 
serve very hot, with fresh 
baking powder biscuits. 





Lambs are coming 
to market 


Lambs are. now coming to market. If you haven’t 
been using this savory and tender meat as much as 
it deserves to be used, now is the time to eat more of it. 


Lamb is a light meat, ideal for summer and fall. 
Although many people seem'to think that only rib 
chops and leg of lamb have the delicious quality for 
which lamb is famous, there are other cuts which are 
just as delicious and just as nutritious—cuts which 
can be obtained at lower prices because some house- 
wives overlook them. 


The shoulder, for instance, ordinarily sells for less 
than the better-known cuts. From it your butcher 
can cut for you excellent chops, a roast, or stew, as 
your fancy dictates. 

Breast of lamb is also frequently overlooked, although 
when it is stuffed and roasted, or braised, it is a 
great delicacy: 

If you have not been using these and other savory 
and tender cuts of lamb to give agteeable variety to 
warm weather meals, now is the time to do so. 

Like the price of meats in general, the price of lamb 
depends upon supply and demand. 

In summer the supply is generally good, and in many 
localities the demand for certain cuts is not very 
strong. Wherever this is the case, you will find that 
the less-known cuts are decidedly cheaper. 


The above is a reproduction of a type 
of the advertising of lamb as carried 
on by Swift & Co. This advertisement 
appeared in the May issue of several 
magazines for women. 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will hold hearings at Denver, June 
Ist, to receive statements and evi- 
dence pertaining to the petition for 
lower rates on livestock. This petition 
was filed in January in the name of 
the National Live Stock Association, 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and other organizations of live- 
stock raisers. 


The petition protested against the 
increase that went into effect on Au- 
gust 26, 1920, as an unreasonable one, 
out of proportion to the value of the 
product, and certain to result in de- 
creased production. It is expected 
that President Hagenbarth will repre- 
sent this association at the Denver 
hearings. 


i 
i 
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NEW MEXICO HAS DRY AREA 





The sheepmen have gone through 
one of the driest winters ever experi- 
enced in this part of New Mexico. And 
it is still dry and lambing is at hand. 
Prospects do not look very good, but 
owing to the dry winter the ewes are 
going into lambing in very good condi- 
tion. The sheep grower in this coun- 
try deserves a good lambing, for he 
has had very low prices for wool and 
sheep and most of the wool is in his 
hands yet. Looking over all the hard- 
ships sheep raisers have had, it is to 
be hoped that the future will be bright. 
I think the only salvation for the 
sheepman is to stay with the business 
for a year or so and by that time pros- 
perity will be with us. 

M. D. Atkinson. 

Corona, New Mexico. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of National Wool 

Grower, published monthly at Salt Lake 

City, Utah, for April 1, 1921. 

State of Utah, County of Salt Lake, ss.: 
Before me, a notary public, in and for the 

state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 

peared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 

Wool Grower, and that the following is, to 

the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 

statement of the ownership, management 

(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 

of the aforesaid publication for the date 

shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 

443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 

on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Managers: None. 


2. That the owners are: National Wool 
Growers Association, an unincorporated 
body, Salt Lake City, Utah, and thirteen 
state wool growers associations (unincor- 


porated.) 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 


303 McCornick 


F, R. MARSHALL. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
31st day of March, 1921. 
(Seal) H. W. Cram. 
My commission expires March 4, 1924. 
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IDAHO SPRINGS A NEW ONE IN 
SHEARING 





Shearing time usually affords the 
variety that gives spice to the sheep- 
man’s life. Attempts of agreement on 
prices between owners and shearers, 
efforts at compromise, hurried calls 
for non-union men at lower prices, 
success or failure to obtain them, 
threatened strikes and actual strikes 
—these are the usual characteristics, 
and now to add a little zest to the 
game in Idaho, the racial and women’s 
rights questions have popped up. 

“The shearers say here that the 
sheepmen are giving the country back 
to the Indians. I tell them we took 
it away from them and maybe they 
should have it back. We are begin- 
ning to shear here with Indian squaws, 
no bucks, at ten cents per head per 
sheep and board themselves. Dan L. 
Latimore, Mountain Home, Idaho.” 

As it has been the policy this year 
for each locality to solve its own shear- 
ing problems we do not feel that it 
would be wise for us, even if we were 
able, to comment on the questions in- 
volved in the above wire. However, 
our progressive attitude toward all 
subjects forces us to compliment the 
squaws on maintaining the right of 
doing their full share of the industrial 
work in their community—a right 
which they seem to have held always. 
but which other women have just at- 
tained. 





INDIANA WOOLS TO MARKET 
THROUGH OHIO POOL 





Indiana, during the week of April 
18th to 22nd held a series of five 
meetings in various sections of the 
state, which were attended by repre- 
sentatives from fifty counties. Plans 
were formulated for a state wool pool 
marketing with the Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association at Columbus, Ohio. 
Under the efficient direction of the 
state sheep specialist, 80 per cent of 
the woolgrowing section of Indiana 
was represented at these meetings, and 
prospects are for large majority of In- 
diana wools to be marketed this year 
through the state pool. 
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“A HAT FOR A SHEEPMAN’s 
WIFE” 





“1 need a hat, my dear,” she said, 

“For spring is here, you know.” 

“All right, friend wif, I’m game,” 
he, 

“But the price must be real low.” 


said 


“The color, dear, what shall I choose?” 
“You'd like for me to say? 

Well, why not make it Harding blue 
Or, worse still, Wilson gray. 


“The very darkest sombre tone 
Of Wilson gray they’ve got! 

And on it lay a little wreath 
Of dainty ‘May-I-Not.’ 


“And it must have a sash, dear one, 
Although I hate such frills. 
A sash—for a hat for a 
wife— 
Made of vetoed Fordney bills!” 


sheepman’s 


“But won’t it be rather plain?” she 
asked, 
“The trimming seems quite forgot- 
ten. 
To make it symbolic unto the last, 
Let us add a bunch of cotton.” 





ANOTHER WOOLLY BALLAD 





Mary had a little lamb, 
It’s fleece was white as cotton; 
’Twas said in nursery books composed 
By rhymsters long forgotten. 
Mary was a lucky girl, 

She didn’t give a d 
Whether or not she sold the wool 
From off her little lamb. 
And, though its fleece was 

white, 
We hope they weren’t so rotten 
As to offer her, for a pound of it, 
Much less than a pound of cotton! 





just as 





THE LAST RESORT 





Great flocks I owned—sheep by the 
score! 
But the business met reverses! 
And so I wished my flocks adieu, 
And went to writing verses! 


(Submitted by J. N. Igo, Cokeville, 
Wyo.) 
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BIG HEAD TREATMENT 
Reply by Dr. H. J. Frederick. 


What is generally termed by sheepmen 
as swell-head is quite prevalent among the 
sheep of this section this spring and we 
would like to ask for some information 
about this disease. Will you kindly advise 
if the cause of this ailment in sheep has 
peen definitely ascertained and if there is 
any known specific for its cure? 

: Fred J. Palmer. 

Jordan Valley, Oregon, 


The following reply to the above in- 
quiry is from Dr. H. Frederick. 

This affection is sometimes called 
“swelled head.” It affects sheep dur- 
ing the spring and early summer when 
As far as is 
known at present, bighead is brought 
climatic conditions in the 
locality where sheep are affected. It 
has been found most prevalent the next 
day after a snowstorm, a cold rain, or 
frost, when the sun comes out hot and 
the sheep are exercised vigorously. It 
most commonly affects sheep before 
they are shorn and when they are be- 
ing trailed from the winter ranges to 


exercised excessively. 


about by 


the shearing plant or the summer 
ranges. 
Symptoms—The first noticeable 


symptoms are jerking movements of 
the head. The animal walks aimlessly 
through the flock, often stopping and 
stamping its feet on the ground, very 
seldom standing still for any length 
of time. The eyesight seems to be 
affected. The sheep often runs into 
any object falling in its path. The 
ears turn red in color and begin to 
enlarge, becoming extremely swollen. 
Finally the swelling extends over the 
cheeks and face, the eyes often being 
swollen shut and the eyeballs some- 
times forced out of the sockets. As 
the swellings become tense, drops of 
serum ooze from them. In many cases 
the lips, cheeks, and tongue are so 
swollen that it is impossible for the 
animal to eat or drink. There is often 
labored breathing due to the pressure 
on the throat and windpipe. The skin 
may peel off from the swollen areas. 
If any of the affected sheep make a 
recovery they are never as good as 
formerly and they often lose all their 
wool. 


Treatment—M edicinal substances 
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given internally have been found to be 
useless. For the swelling of the head, 
such cooling agents as sugar of lead 
and alum have been used with some 
success. More benefit seemed to be 
derived from smearing the swollen 
heads with vaseline or olive oil, espe- 
cially if the sheep were permitted or 
compelled to rest in the shade during 
the hot part of the day. Handling in 
this manner brought on recovery in 
from 12 to 14 hours. 

sighead in sheep is not a regular, 
contagious, or infectious disease as it 
is not transmissible from affected to 
healthy sheep. It is a condition in- 
duced by severe exertion of sheep 
when the weather becomes suddenly 
warm, especially after a cold storm or 
a cold night. This condition can be 
prevented by handling sheep properly 
—not driving them too far nor too fast 
on the trail or at shearing corrals dur- 
ing the heat of the day. 





STANDING STEADY IN OREGON 


Will you please send me the booklet 
entitled, “The American Wool Growing 
Industry and the Tariff?” I have some 
very heated arguments with some of 
the hot-headed free-traders and would 
like the figures to prove my side of the 
question. I have worked with sheep 
for twenty years and, of course, I know 
what it costs to produce wool here in 
America. 

We have had a fine winter in this 
part of Oregon and sheep are in good 
condition. Lambing started about 
April 10th and a good crop is reported. 

Some of the sheepmen in this part 
of the country are feeling pretty “blue” 
but none have quit the business that 
I know of. We still have most of our 
wool in cold storage in Boston and 
will soon have another clip there to 
keep it company. But I suppose it is 
all in the business, so why complain. 
I think it best to take things as they 
come—complaining does not do any 
good. John F. Bearden. 


Denio, Oregon. 





August 29, 30, 31, the dates of the 
1921 Ram Sale. Be there and inform 
yourself and help put sheep improve- 
ment more general and active. 
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REPORTS FROM EASTERN 
OREGON 


The winter was mild with not too 
much snow for the desert. Sheep win- 
tered nicely there. The grass for 
lambing has been very good and from 


reports, everyone has made a fine 
lambing. Shearing will commence 
about the tenth of May.  Shearers 


want 12% cents per head and board. 
Herders are getting from $50 to $75 
per month. Help is plentiful. The 
range is better than it has been for 
two or three years, but is needing rain 
and warm weather to make a real good 
growth. No buyers for wool or yearl- 
ing ewes or wethers have been heard 
of yet. Thomas Turnbull. 
Crowley, Oregon. 





The weather in this part of the coun- 
try is the coldest, windiest and driest 
for this time of the year, (April 26) 
that we have experienced for years. 
Ice from one to two inches thick is on 
any water outside at night. The win- 
ter was a rather mild one. We had to 
feed only about two weeks all told. 

The range is in pretty fair condi- 
tion; the grass is fairly good, but a 
good warm rain would certainly be ap- 
preciated. My grain crop is a very 
poor stand indeed. I think the worms 
have eaten it out. 

We are practically through lambing 
in this section, and so far, I have mark- 
ed about 98 per cent. I will shear 
about June first, but do not know what 
the cost will be. 

The coyotes haYe not been bad this 
spring, but they are here all right. 

I have been paying herders $80 per 
month, but will cut to $50 the first of 
May. Practically all the sheepmen are 
broke. No sales for wool or sheep of 
any kind are reported. All of us have 
our last year’s wool crop in storage 
and are paying storage charges and 
insurance, etc. It looks anything but 
bright for the wool growers and farm- 
ers. W. E. Hunt. 
Maupin, Oregon. 





Help yourself by extending the field 
of the Wool Growers influence. Send 
us names of sheepmen not now read- 
ing this paper. We will do the rest. 
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YAKIMA WOOL GOES EAST BY 
WATER ROUTE 





The first shipment of Yakima wool 
ever routed through the Panama ca- 
nal to the eastern seaboard was that of 
three carloads consigned by H. Stan- 
ley Coffin, one of the leading growers 
of the state and formerly president of 
the state association, to Hallowell, 
Jones & Hallowell of Boston, Mass. 
The freight rate by rail to Portland 
and thence by water from Yakima val- 
ley points is about $1.62, as compared 
with $2.72 all rail to the East, a saving 
of more than $1 per hundred. On a clip 
approximating 2,500,000 pounds, $27,- 
500 could be saved, and Mr. Coffin is 
advocating extensive shipment by the 
water route. 





KITTITAS COUNTY ORGANIZED 





Sheepmen of the Kittitas put their 
temporary organization on a perma- 
nent basis with the election of Clyde 
Suver as president, Frank Smithson as 
vice-president, L. L. Sharp as secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Otto Kohler, S. P. 
Wippel, John Clerf and Ernest W. Wil- 
son as direetors. Thus officered, the 
Kittitas County Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation proposes, among other things 
of interest and value to its members, 
a pool of all the wool produced in the 
county, of which Ellensburg is county 
seat. 

Ranchers and stockmen of Boun- 
dary County, Idaho, met at Bonners’ 
Ferry late in March and formed a coun- 
ty stockgrowers’ association, one ob- 
ject of which will be to prevent grazing 
of sheep in the county. A resolution was 
adopted petitioning the Forest Service 
to discontinue the issuance of permits, 
and copies were sent to Supervisor J. 
A. Fitzwater at Sandpoint, to repre- 
sentatives and senators at Washing- 
ton, and to Secretary Wallace. 


Permits issued to cattle and sheep 
men to graze their stock on the Col- 
ville reserve this season total 340. 
These total 35,000 sheep and 8,550 head 
of cattle. 
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We have passed through the most 
wonderful winter in southwestern 
Colorado that we have experienced in 
years. Since the latter part of No- 
vember the weather man has made it 
just as agreeable as possible. Could it 
be he was making atonement for the 
past four winters, or was it because 
he was pleased over the election? 

Sheep that have been fed oil-cake 
on the winter range are in good con- 
dition, and in good flesh. An assur- 
ing time is drawing near. The flock- 
masters are becoming restless as well 
as the flocks, and soon will be “Tan- 
going” with the wools to the music of 
the clippers. 

Some contracts have been made for 
shearing with the blades, as prices be- 
ing asked by the machine men are not 
within reach. 

The feed is starting already on the 
lambing grounds, and by the middle of 
May we will be escorting the new- 
comers, which will abound by the hun- 
dreds. 

With lambing conditions at the very 
best a fellow almost wishes to take 
chloroform for at least twenty days. 

Mr. Sheepman, what would you say 
if someone told you the flockmasters 
were to have an advance on wool of 
10 cents per pound of Federal money, 
and clips stored in a bonded warehouse 
until marketed in an orderly manner? 
Bosh! Pipe dream! Impossible! We 
know there is nothing impossible for 
our present administration when it 
comes to protecting our American in- 
dustry. We have shown that almost 
anything was possible, in our last ad- 
ministration, when we were left high 
up in the air with the props all taken 
away. Laura Helton Thompson. 





TEXAS SHEEP RUN STARTED 





The week of April 25th to 30th 
brought the first receipts of Texas 
sheep and goats to the Kansas City 
market. The shorn wethers sold at 


$6.25 to $6.90, ewes $5.50 to $6, fall 
shorn lambs $8.25 to $8.65, and goats 
$3 to $4.25. Considering the slump in 
prices of fed wooled sheep and lambs 
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since last year, the prices for the first 
Southwest grassers was unusually 
good. The bulk of the offerings came 
from the San Angelo, Menard, and 
Comstock districts. Receipts of goats 
April 25th were 5,300 head. Close to 
4,500 of these sold as brushers at $3.50 
and the killers took most of the others 
at $3.50 to $4.25. 

The Texas movement started this 
year three weeks later than last year 
and will continue through May. High 
freight rates, lower prices than last 
year, and restocking will tend to hold 
down supplies at central markets— 


oe 





APRIL WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 





By J. Cecil Alter. 

The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has 
been compiled from the various pub- 
lications and reports of the U. §%. 
Weather: Bureau, for the National 
Wool Grower: 

UTAH—The weather averaged 
rather cold and stormy, being only 
partly favorable for sheep shearing and 
lambing. The range, pastures and 
meadows have made good growth, and 
good feed is abundant generally as a 
result of ample moisture. Cattle and 
sheep are thus in fine or good condi- 
tion. Early lambing progressed 
though some light losses were report- 
ed due to cold, stormy weather. The 
beginning of shearing was delayed 
somewhat by bad weather in a few 
places, though this work began in east- 
ern Utah about the beginning of 
April. Shearing became quite general 
by the middle of April, however, 
though the work was slow. due to in- 
clement weather. An unusually heavy 
snowfall toward the close of the 
month caused numerous losses of 
shorn sheep in western and central 
Utah, losses being heavy locally. The 
summer ranges are still closed with 
snow, except locally. 

NEVADA—Cold, cloudy weather 
proved unfaVYorable for sheep shearing, 
this work being retarded considerably. 
Low temperatures also had the effect 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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of retarding the growth of range and 


pasture grasses. However, both sheep SALTER BROTHERS & C0 Save money. Buy your cedar posts 


and cattle continued in fairly good con- wien. aaomaie direct. Posts guaranteed. Write 
dition, and the range afforded good Associated Grange Warehouse Co., 


Seattle, Washington. 





south and west portions. Moisture is 
needed in practically all parts of the 
state to help the grass along. Lamb- 
ing progressed, mostly under shelter, 


with little loss. Many cattle are on COATES BROTH ERS 








summer range and sheep are moving WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
toward summer range, though the Philadelphia, Penn. 

° iar Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale of weol, 
mountains are still covered with snow. Cash advances made on bills of lading. 


IDAHO—The weather was too cold 
for satisfactory growth of ranges, pas- 
tures and meadows most of the month, 
though the rain and snow, which were PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
too copious for farm work in places, eenanbainitee SAN FRANCISCO 


were favorable for the sturdy develop- CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 


ment of the grasses and meadows. 
Sheep are working toward the lamb- WOOL and MOHAIR 
ing grounds and range stock are gain- BOSTON, MASS. 

ing in flesh satisfactorily. Grass has 





<P SERRE EGTA RIS ESN, AEP RL TE REG ET 





continued i along the sheep trails. SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 
MONTANA—Cattle and sheep did S. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Telephone Wasatch 1308 
fairly well through the month, their Representatives 


J.W. SUMMERBAYS & CO. 





general condition being good or excel- 
lent. Lambing began early under fav- 
orable circumstances of weather, 
though subsequently it was too cold 


and wet and some losses were report- CITY BANK ; The National City Bank member 


ed. Shorn sheep also suffered more or PUY of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 


less, though no important losses were | state invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


reported. Grasses on the prairies and GEO. W. LAMBOURNE, President FRANK PINGREE, Oashler 
Ww. 8. GOODART, Ass’t Cashier 
the meadows made slow but steady 
growth, though moisture is badly need- 
ed in the southeastern portion. 
WYOMING—The growth of new 
grass was slow due to droughty condi- 


tions over the state, until the middle Feed Sunflower Ensilage 


of the month, and in the northern coun- “ 
ties throughout the entire month. The N t W t 
retardation was also attributable in ex in er 


part to the low temperatures and in- 























: That sunflower ensilage is a good “roughage feed” for sheep during winter 
sufficient sunshine. Sheep and cattle months has been proved at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station. It permits a 


: A : : reduction in the hay ration with no detrimental effects on the sheep. You can EH 
continued m fair to excellent condi- readily see the economy sunflower ensilage makes possible. % 
tion. Lambing and calving began loc- i 
ally during the second week, and whil ] W | , S fl Seed H 

posting the second week, and while Plant Porter-Walton’s Sunflower s i 
conditions were not ideal, no abnormal iy 
losses w You will gain greater yields per acre if you plant our seeds, which are grown fai) 

were reported. in the mountains, adapted to this climate and thoroughly tested for fertility. 4 
COLORADO—Vegetation was un- Write—today—for our special catalog and for prices on our Sunflower Seeds and 


Silo Corn. Ask for Catalog “W.” 
usually well advanced and stock were , . . 


in good to excellent condition early in 
the month, except that ranges and pas- Porter-Walton Company 
tures were becoming droughty in many 

fastern counties. Moderate to heavy 


Sma RROn 


Seed and Nursery Specialists, Salt Lake City, Utah 

















(Continued on page 45.) 
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DENVER’S INVESTIGATION 


(Continued from page 18.) 
WANTED! 


3ritain and the United States,” of the 
report of Dr. Arthur H. Cole, Special 






































A sheep herder for small band, Agent, United States Tariff Commis- 
or if so desired, party could put sion, “Survey of the British Wool 
in sheep with owner’s flock Manufacturing Industry,” and of the 











volume, “The Wool Industry,” by H. 
T. Cherington, Secretary of the Na- 
GEO. WATSON, tional Association of Wool Manufac- 

P turers, was supplemented by _ inter- 
Whitemud P. O., Sask, Canada. views and wabieaaent correspondence 
with these gentlemen. This assistance 
is typical of the fine spirit of co-oper- 
ation evidenced by men in the industry. 

































































Conclusions on Wool Industry 








The committee desires to state its 
WANTED—Position as sheep super- conclusions on the wool industry as 
intendent, range or pure-bred. Scotch- follows: 
man, middle-aged, married. Extensive 
experience, range and feed-yards. Last 
place had charge of ten thousand pure 
breds. Have been handling about sev- 
enty thousand range stuff, including 
thirty thousand breeding ewes. 
































The establishment of a woolen mill 
in Denver demands adequate financing 
and technically trained managerial 
ability of a high order. A haphazard 
adequate provision for management is 
ed, uncertainly financed, and without 

Address Box 307, South San Fran- adequate provision for management is 
cisco, San Mateo County, California. doomed to failure. Frank recognition 
of the scope of the task and complete 
provision in advance for meeting in- 
herent problems is essential for a suc- 
cessful mill. The problems are briefly 
stated below: 

Climate--Humidity is the vital cli- 
mate factor for the processing of wool. 
Artificial humidity must be provided 
in Denver in order that there may be 
a successful manipulation of wool 
fibres. 

Labor—W ool mill labor is skilled la- 
bor, and the work of a mill, to a very 







































































































































































> “MEN, HOLD OUT YOUR HAND!” 


Get Tippie’s $10.00 to $25.00 Saving 


[It has never been good business to pay more for an article than is necessary. According to 
the standards set, up by the ordinary clothiers, TIPPIE’S prices are $10 to $25 less—and 
there is no sacrifice whatsoever of style or quality. 


pas Pay More Than You Ought To.? TIPPIE Shows You Hundreds of SUITS AND 
OVERCOATS 


Representing the topnotch ideas from nationally-advertised makers at savings positively 
not duplicated today by any other store—comparison will prove it—come up! 
GUARANTEED VALUES UP TO $45.00, $25.00. 

GUARANTEED VALUES UP TO $55.00, $35.00. 

GUARANTEED VALUES UP TO $70,00, $45.00. 

Keep in mind, men, that TIPPIE’S prices do not represent reductions made in order to 

push out a lot of “odds and ends.” 


Take note that TIPPIE’S special prices begin at $25—and that weeks ago TIPPIE was 
first to announce this change to a prewar basis. 


TIPPIE did a thing that many said ‘‘couldn’t be done.” 


TIPPIE took the lead in doing it—and patrons have shown their appreciation by giving 
us a record-breaking business. 


TIPPIE’S 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of Utah. 
The Up-Stairs Clothes Shop of Salt Lake City. 2nd Floor Clift Bidg., N. W. Corner Main 
and Broadway. Ride Up in Fast-Service Elevators and Save. 
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considerable degree, is done by young 
women. These must be trained; and 
in addition, the minor executives must 
be brought from an existing mill, 


Raw Materials—The principal — ob- 
stacle to the existence of the wool 
manufacturing industry in Colorado jg 
that, under existing conditions and in 
the typical case, the manufacturer can- 
not buy, in this market, the wool that 
he needs for his factory without buy- 
ing large quantities of wool which can- 
not be used by him, and which must 
be sold at a loss. Woolen manufac- 
ture demands a nice adjustment of raw 
material and product in order that the 
most profitable use may be made of 
all parts of the fleece. The combina- 
tion of railroad rates on Denver js 
much higher than the through rate 
from the wool-producing points of 
Colorado to the Eastern market, and 
it would be necessary to take a loss 
amounting to this difference on any 
wool sold. 


Marketing—The marketing problem 
will be affected by the character of 
the product. Cloth moves to the “cut- 
ting up” centers—New York, Chicago, 
Rochester, Milwaukee, Boston, Balti- 
more. Articles in form for the final 
consumer (blankets, robes, mackin- 
aws, overcoats, and flannel shirts) are 
distributed nationally through the or- 
dinary channels. In either case a Den- 
ver mill would be located at a distance 
from areas of greatest consuming 
capacity. 


These problems are real problems. 
They cannot be ignored or glossed 
over. They are not, howeVer, insuper- 
able problems, if management is pro- 
vided capable of anticipating the prob- 
lems and of solving them as they recur 
in the course of operations. 

Climate—A combined humidification 
and heating system would furnish the 
needed atmospheric moisture. Mills 
in the East and Middle West have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this 
device. The very fact that the air in 
Denver is so dry will render the me- 
chanical task simpler. 

Labor—The necessary labor, excep} 
the minor executives, would be 
trained in the mill. The test of local 
training and of rush training came dur- 
ing the war, when mills were forced 
to recruit forces to take the place ot 
workers lost to the shipbuilding and 
munition plants. For a 40-loom mill 
employing 120-150, it would be neces- 
sary to import about 30 skilled work- 
ers; for a 20-loom mill, employing 6- 
75, about 20. 


Raw Material—The raw material 
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problem, let it be repeated, would pre- 
sent the principal obstacle to the ex- 
jstence of the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry in Colorado. This is because, 
under existing conditions and in the 
typical case, the manufacturer cannot 
buy in this market the wool that he 
needs for his factory without buying 
large quantities of wool which cannot 
be used by him, and which must be sold 
by him at a loss. 

‘This obstacle might be overcome in 
one of two ways: 

1. The installation of a plant so 
balanced and diversified that all wool 
purchased in this market could be con- 
sumed by this plant in the manufac- 
ture of diversified products. 

2. The adoption by the woolgrow- 
ers of a local plan for grading wool 
similar to the Australian system, so 
that the manufacturer could purchase 
uniform grades of wool and make use 
of substantially all of his purchase. 


The only alternative would be the 
making of close contracts with grow- 
ers who run uniform flocks. In so do- 
ing the mill manager would compete 
with the Eastern dealers and would 
be forced to anticipate his needs. The 
great difficulty is, of course, that 
Western flocks are, in general, very 
uneven. Western flockmasters have 
failed to breed for wool, having been 
concerned rather with returns from 
mutton than from wool. This condi- 
tion is reflected in the wool market- 
ing methods. Most Western wool now 
moves to the seaboard in 300-pound 
bags containing fine, coarse, good, bad, 
and indifferent fleeces piled in to- 
gether. The concentration at markets 
such as Chicago, Portland, Boston and 
Philadelphia has placed this work in 
the hands of merchants in whose 
standards the mill operators have con- 
fidence. * * * 

Marketing—In the selling of cloth, 
the Western mills have utilized the 
New York “selling agent.” In the sell- 
ing of products ready for the final con- 
sumer, policies have varied: some 
mills sell direct to retailers, some 
through the trade. Distance from the 
cutting up market has led some to 
specialization on articles ready for the 
final consumer—robes, blankets, and 
more recently mackinaws, overcoats 
and finalle shirts. These are products 
which utilize whole fleeces. Indeed, 
the necessity to utilize the entire fleece 
was frequently given as the reason for 
the varied lines of the Western mills. 
Eastern mills tend to specialize, being 
able to sell the unusable parts of 
fleeces to nearby mills specializing in 
other products. 
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UTAH-IDAHO 


LIVE STOCK LOAN CO. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
W. S. McCornick Thomas Austin D. H. Livingston J. Y. Rich 
J. B. Kerr, Manager Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah F. K. Butler, Secretary 

















THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 








612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 


We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











DELMUE LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 








We are now located at the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, North Salt 
Lake, Utah, conducting a general commission and trading business, 
where we are prepared better than ever before to handle your orders 


for sheep or lambs or to sell your consignments. 


Send for our free market reports. 


P. A. DELMUE, Manacer 


Office Phone—Wasatch 8114 Residence Phone—Hyland 4139 
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Tag your stock—best ; 
identification for ) fay greabest speane of 
Name, address and number 

Catalog mailed free on request. 


F.S. Burch &Co,134W.HuronSt.Chicago 





It will pay you to get 
Columbian Service 

















COLUMBIAN 
OPTICAL CO. 


337 South Main Salt Lake City 








Denver Omaha Portland 
Seattle Dallas Spokane 
Kansas City Salt Lake. 
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Cullen 
Candy 


Is Utah’s newest and 
finest line of confec- 
tions. 
Dealers are now sup- 
plied in Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Nevada. 
Ask for it. 
1 In Salt Lake you can 
} always buy it at the 
Cullen Hotel 
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APRIL SMILES FOR SHEEP 
FEEDERS 





Late in March sheep feeders who 
had a considerable number of lambs in 
feed lots had been reduced to a feeling 
of despair by continued sagging mar- 
kets, but were able to get a half smile 
the latter part of April by a dollar rise 
in prices. This advance, of course, was 
not sufficient to keep them from tak- 
ing a material loss on their winter’s 
feeding, but it modified their loss ma- 
terially. Both northern Colorado and 
the Arkansas valley in Colorado about 
cleaned up during the last two weeks 
in April, and those still in feed lots will 
be moved the first two weeks this 
month. 

And so ends one of the most favor- 
able feeding seasons ever known in 
Colorado, in so far as feed and weather 
conditions were concerned, but the 
most disastrous in years in financial 
loss. The three big feeding sections 
in Colorado fed between 1,400,000 and 
1,500,000 sheep and lambs this past 
season, and the average net loss per 
head is placed at $4 to $6, or between 
six and eight million dollars. 

The old line feeders have been asked 
if they will feed again next year, and 
without exception the answer has been 
“certainly, we have to feed or hang up 
and quit and we can’t do that.” They 
also state that they must lay in thin 
lambs next fall at a material price re- 
duction. In most cases they are talk- 
ing $5 and $6 a hundred pounds for 
thin lambs laid in at feed lots. This 
would mean a 50 to 60 per cent reduc- 
tion compared with last fall. If their 
ideas of prices are met they will buy 
early, and largely at the principal mar- 
kets. The speculative interests that 
usually buy direct on the range have 
been so hard hit it is doubtful whether 
any material number of range con- 
tracts will be made——C. M. P. 





AROUND EUREKA, NEVADA 





A few sheepmen have tried to shear 
before lambing, but have had a very 
sorry time and have been forced to 
quit for lambing, after losing quite a 
lot of sheep. We have had two of the 
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worst storms of the winter during 
April, which have been very severe op 
lambing ewes and cattle. 

There is practically no call for wog, 
I do not hear of any sales; there jg 
some 15-cent talk, but that is all, 

The sheep came through the winter 
pretty well, with the exception of olf 
ewes, which look very poor. I had one 
bunch offered at $2 per head. 

The range along the foothills is pre. 
senting a good appearance, and higher 
up there is a lot of snow, so the pros- 
pects are good for later on. 

I have heard of no sales of sheep 
around here. A friend of mine has 
been wanting to buy sheep since last 
fall, but has not been able to come 
across a bunch of useful sheep for sale 
near here. 





BLANKETS FOR IOWA AND IL. 
LINOIS WOOLGROWERS 





The manufacture of pooled wool into 
bed blankets, as practiced by the vari- 
ous farm bureaus, has reached sub- 
stantial proportions, the Illinois Farm 
Bureau Federation having manufac- 
tured approximately 6,000, and the 
Iowa Wool Growers’ Association, deal- 
ing with their consignors only, has sold 
approximately the same number. 
Michigan, as well as_ several other 
states, has made much progress in this 
line, the psychological effect of which 
has doubtless been very beneficial to 
consuming public by causing reduction 
of retail prices. 





LONDON WOOL SALES 





Reports of the London sale of May 
5 is to the effect that Merinos advat- 
ced 5 per cent over the opening of the 
series and that crossbred wools show 
a gain of from 5 to 10 per cent. The 
day’s offerings were 9,173 bales. 





SUPPORT FOR UTAH PLAN 





The executive committee of the 
Iron County Farm Bureau, at its meet 
ing on April 8th, voted unanimously 
to sustain the wool pool for the Utah 
woolgrowers. 
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(Continued from page 41-) 

rains with some snow about the middle 
of the month caused some stock losses, 
particularly in the northeast portion, 
though the condition of the range was 
very much improved. The lower 
ranges had become rather heavily 
grazed by the end of the month and 
stock were moving rapidly toward the 
summer range regions. 

WESTERN TEXAS—The weather 
has been too cold and dry for the best 
growth and development of the range, 
though grazing conditions are fairly 
good. The moisture supply has been 
only fair, more rain being needed, par- 
ticularly over the southern and west- 
ern portions. Some calves suffered 
from the cold weather though no im- 
portant losses were reported. 

NEW MEXICO—Range and live- 
stock conditions have continued from 
fair to poor generally, due to cold, 
droughty weather which has retarded 
the growth of grasses, and caused suf- 
fering among livestock. There are a 
great many thin animals, though lamb- 
ing is beginning in northern counties 
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with fair grass and water supplies. 
General rains are needed in the south 
and west. 

ARIZONA—Cold weather with a 
continuation of the extreme drought 
has proven quite severe on stock gen- 
erally. Impoverished stock are dying 
in some localities for want of sufficient 
feed and water, and the lamb crop is 
reported to be small. Many animals 
are being taken across the border into 
Mexico, though only old, dry grass is 
aVailable there. Stock water is low in 
practically all parts of the state, and 
the range is inadequate, particularly 
in the southern half of the state, where 
conditions have become serious. 

CALIFORNIA — Moderately cold 
weather has not been entirely favor- 
able for the growth of range grasses 
and meadows, and a rather ‘severe 
drought has persisted in the region 
south of the Sacramento Valley. Pas- 
tures have shown the effect of the 
drought generally, though feed is still 
plentiful and stock generally are in 
good condition. The first alfalfa cut- 
ting is well along. 
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OREGON—Feed on the lower ranges _ 
is well enough along to support the 
livestock, ‘though the growth of 
grasses in the-higher ranges is slow. 
There is ample feed for stock, how- 
ever, and cattle and sheep are doing 
well. Alfalfa needs more warm 
weather. Lambing has progressed with 
favorable weather conditions and 
shearing is beginning locally. 

WASHINGTON — Showers have 
been ample for the needs of vegetation 
but cold weather and the lack of sun- 
shine have retarded growth, especially 
of alfalfa. Pastures have done fairly 
well and feed is good. 





The University of Idaho recently 
purchased from the Butterfield Live 
Stock Company ten selected Rambouil- 
let ewes, five of which were bred to 
the Butterfield’s chief stud ram, Mon- 
arch, A Monarch ram lamb was also 
secured for the university flock and 
ten head of selected Hampshire ewes 
from the same company. Mr. Sam S. 
Stoddard will handle the university’s 
flock. 








SHIP YOUR WOOL 


Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse Co. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $500.000.00 





Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. 


This company handles wool on 
consignment only, and by 
grading and properly preparing 
clips for market, is able to get 
full value for the grower. 


Liberal advances are made un- 
til wool is sold. 


General Offices: 
North Portland, Ore. 


Warehouses: 


Capacity, 15,000,000 pounds. 
Capacity 10,000,000 pounds. 



























































One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. 





They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 





We are offering 80 head of Purebred Yearling Range Rams at $50.00 
Offering 200 Ram Lambs, 50 per cent Polled. 


J. E. CORBETT & SONS, Bancroft, Idaho 











Romneys and Lincolns 





Tam 


Our winnings at the International again put our flock in the lead. 
Wrights 236 won the prize for the second time as the greatest breeding 


For the 1921 season we will offer choice stud rams and ewes of the 
Romney and Lincoln breeds. We are sold out for this season with the 
exception of a few Romney ewes, bred and ready for shipment. 


Romney and Lincoln Show 
Flocks our specialty. 


J. H. PATRICK & SON 


Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
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Registered Stock For Sale 





A.J. KNOLLIN 


BREEDER OF 


Hampshire, Rambouillet, Shropshire, Oxford, Cotswold, Lincoln and Romney 
Sheep, Shorthorn Cattle, Belgian Horses, Berkshire Hogs. 


Pocatello, Idaho 
P. O. BOX 478 


Correspondence Solicited 
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The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,500 Stockholders 
No annual dues. 


The best dual-purpose 
sheep in America. 


J. C. ANDREW 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 





American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
Frank R. Cock, Belle Fourche, S. Dakota 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 


Ohio 
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American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 


Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 


MONTICELLO, ARK. 











The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


EDWARD H. DEGEX, President 
Kerwood, Ontario 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 











